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MUTUAL INSTRUCTION IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


a (from the Transactions of the American Lycoum, at the Sixth Annual Mezting) 

F " Dorine the late’ session of the American Lyceum, at the 
- Common Council Chamber of the city of New York, after lis- 
tening toa lecture from Dr 8S. G. Howe, of Boston, on the 
‘Education of the Blind,’ the discussion of the following ques- 
tion commenced : ‘ [s Mutual Instruction, in any form or degree, 
applicable to Common Schools?’ ‘The question, as will be 
seen, elicited remarks of exceeding great interest, importance, 
and value. The following is a sketch of the discussion fur- 
nished by Mr Dwight, the Corresponding Secretary. 


Mr Hepees, of Newark, N.J. It is now extensively agreed, 
I believe, that the lower institutions of learning — common 
schools—are of greater importance than college< and universities, 
great as is the value of the latter. Schools and academies, at 
least, when taken together, must be allowed to be of chief im- 
portance. They afford to nearly the entire bulk of our reading 
population all the instruction they ever get. 

Of course, then, everything that can be done to simplify and 
abridge the labor of the teacher, must be of great consequence. 
But how little do we see done for this object! While in every 
mechanical branch we have great and numerous inventions to 
save labor and time, to economise often in comparative trifles, 
how little do we find of this description in the business of keep- 
ing school! The greatest improvement of this kind ever 
introduced into our country, or that which came recommended 
as such, was the monitorial or Lancasterian system of instruc- 
tion. Unfortunately, although seized and experimented upon 
by many teachers with avidity, it fell into hands unacquainted 
_ with it. Nowa current of opinion extensively sets against it. 
. 37 
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434 Advantages of this System. 


But this does not prove, as it appears to me, either that it is 
good or bad ; but only that certain persons have failed in trying 
it. ‘This may have been done through mismanagement. Is it 
not reasonable to presume, that in a majority of cases, persons 
ignorant of what they are trying to work with, will mismanage ? 

But let us endeavor to look a little into the case. Follow the 
teacher to the school — where, unfortunately, few educated 
men will follow him,—and you will find that he has much to 
do in little time. _How can he save time? ‘I like to send my 
children,’ says one, ‘ to a man who teaches his own scholars ; 
but will not pay him more than three or four dollars a quarter.’ 
So long as parents will limit teachers to such an income as this 
will aflord, teaching must be but a common sort of profession. 
But, the pay for each pupil being small, may not a reasonable 
support be obtained, if the teacher. can increase the number of 
his scholars? Is there any way in which he can do as well 
with a hundred as with twenty? I am‘ not speaking of five 
hundred, or two hundred; for [ have nodoubt that five men 
can do more than one. Here comes in the principle of mutual 
instruction to the teacher’s aid. Let him introduce it, judi- 
ciously, adapted to the circumstances around him, and I believe 
there is no branch in which more will not be better taught than 
without it. ‘The advantages, I believe, will be real and great. 
though you allow him who teaches in the common manner all 
the talents you please ; though we allow but little to the com- 
mon school teacher. 

But objections are made to the system. It is said that moni- 
tors tyrannize. It is not soin my experience. If the teacher 
does his duty, and the boy has anything in him to make a man 
of, it will present itself when he stands as a monitor. The mind 
will be trained, and the moral man will come out. The process, 
in a monitorial school, tends to develope and cultivate the pow- 
ers of the intellect and the affections. I have seen but one 
monitorial school that I thought ruined. There the monitors 
were appointed for a fortnight. This wearies them. Change 
them often and you keep the spirit alive. Let it be understood 
that every deserving child stands some chance, daily, of being 
permitted to teach for an hour as a monitor, and make your 
choice of monitors daily from the best behaved and more intel- 
ligent, and then when you make a call for candidates, you may 
depend on seeing twenty hands raised, by ardent volunteers. 
If [ followed the business merely for the love of it, as perhaps I 
might do under certain circumstances, I would try to train men 
in my school ; and it should be done or attempted with the aid 
of this system. 
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Experiments in New York. 435 


Mr Samus, W. Seton, Agent of the New York Pubic 
School Society. It is somewhat difficult to advocate a point 
like this, while no objector appears. 1 am a strong friend of the 
system of mutual instruction. Mind must act upon mind in the 
process of teaching and learning on this plan: here lies the ad- 
vantage of it. Examples are also continually displayed for imi- 
tation. How can we teach mechanical operations but by 
example?’ If I had a school of twenty —nay, of ten, I would 
make one teach another.—If I had but three, I would make 
two of them monitors. ‘The teacher communicates a little 
knowledge to one ; how unreasonable it is for him to say, ‘ Now, 
my boy, | have improved myself by the instruction I have given 
you; do you teach it to that boy and you will be improved by 
the effort. In the meantime, I shall be explaining something 
else to this scholar, which he, in turn, will be prepared to prac- 
tise by imparting it.’ 

| know of but two books on the monitorial system ; Lancas- 
ter’s, and one published in Brooklyn, Long Island, a few years 
ago. We do not want Lancaster’s principles or methods alone. 
Bell and Lancaster’s system is what we need. Bell is the soul, 
while Lancaster is the body. The one is the lion’s carcass, the 
other is the honey. Bell’s Madras system I have not seen 
adopted here. I wish | could. It presents the wheat cleaned 
from the chaff. In the New York public schools we begin with 
Lancaster’s system alone. Unfortunately there was no mixture 
of the principles of Bell. Happily, however, gradual changes 
have been for years going on, so that important modifications 
have been introduced ; and gentlemen who may have visited 
our schools five years ago, if they should inspect them now, 
would find honey in the lion. 

T. Dwient, Jr., of New York. It is spoken of as a serious 
difficulty in the way of the discussion of this question, that no 
objector appears. Although I have no objections to present 
from my own mind, which appear to me of any great weight, 
I will state such as | have heard urged in some places against 
mutual instruction in common schools. At the same time I 
must be indulged in expressing the regret I feel, at the absence 
of some of those Boston friends, on whose presence we had con- 
fidently counted, as delegates of the lyceums to which invita- 
tions were forwarded. We could, in that case, hardly have 
found room to complain of the want of opposition ; for the Lan- 
casterian, or monitorial, or mutual system finds as strong an 
opposing tide against it in that city, as runs in its favor here 
around us. 

I will enumerate the great grounds of objection which I have 



















































436 Mr Fowle’s School, in Boston. 
heard made by numbers of their best teachers. Ist. They say 
that boys can neither teach nor govern their fellows well. 2. 
That the monitors must lose their time. 3d. That the know- 
ledge communicated by monitors is only that of words, and not 
of ideas. 4th. That parents would probably never consent to 
have their children taught by the children of their neighbors. 
5th (and this argument seemed to weigh more than any other), 
The system has been tried in Boston, Salem, &c., and failed. 
lt appears, however, that, so far as the primary schools of 
Boston are concerned, a fair trial can hardly be said to have 
been made. If J am rightly informed, two schools were desig- 
nated for experiments several years ago, which were conducted 
by persons of little experience in the mutual system, whieh was, 
after a time, discontinued. All those schools are now almost 
exactly in the same condition with the ordinary schools of the 
country at large, in respect to methods: hardly one, | believe, 
of the numerous improvements elsewhere practised, having 
found its way into them. 

There is, however — or lately was, — one private school of 
mutual instruction in Boston; and a flourishing one. It was 
the result of the experiment made in the public schools. Mr 
Fowle, one of the school committee at that time, was a member 
of their committee on Lancasterian schools ; and on visiting the 
New York schools, became a warm advocate of the system. 
Disappointment m obtaining the services of a teacher he had 
expected, induced him for a time to supply his place ; and his 
first success, although not such as to lead to the general adop- 
tion of the system by the school committee, induced him to 
adopt the profession of an instructor. His school, a few months 
since, was filled with two hundred girls, who taught each other 
in numerous branches; and the aspect of eheerfulness which 
pervaded the school, was such, as | think, might be sought in 
vain in scores of other schools around it. 

I believe that more acquaintance with other schools and sys- 
tems than their own, is necessary to all our teachers; and if 
the Boston and New York teachers would visit each ether often. 
doubtless education in both cities would feel the benefit. 

Mr Hasxeu., of Brooklyn, N. Y. Perhaps some of my re- 
marks may meet the wishes of gentlemen who are anxious to 
hear objections to the monitorial system. I was a teacher in 
early life, and heard much of Mr Lancaster’s book when I was 
about leaving the profession. I sometimes wished I might re- 
main a teacher long enough to practise its instructions. | soon, 
however, saw several schools es‘ablished on his plan, which shook 
my confidence in it. Still I think that the loss of the system in 
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Remarks of Mr Oscanean. 437 


this city would be a serious loss. J have witnessed some results 
in the schools here which have astonished me. I doubt, huw- 
ever, whether the system could be extended to the country. It 
is impossible for a teacher to do anything like justice to a hun- 
dred scholars. But, where many are to be taught at small ex- 
pense, so small that more than one teacher to a hundred cannot 
be had, it is the best system. " If parents are able to pay more, 
there is a system which is better. 

Common school teachers are often complained of for their in- 
competency. But must not the scholars, then, be deficient as 
teachers? Yet this system requires that the pupil should do all 
that the teacher should do, and how can that be? A monitor 
cannot communicate what he has not got. A teacher must be 
better prepared, though not well prepared. Preparation is 
necessary to qualify any person to teach. But we should have 
well qualified teachers ; and would not a teacher be better qual- 
ified, who has spent three years at a teachers’ seminary, than a 
boy who had only said his lesson well? Assistants are next best 
to teachers, and monitors next best to them. 

Saturday, May 7.—After the Lyceum had listened to a lec- 
ture from Mr Frederick A. Packard, of Philadelphia, on the 


means of securing popular co-operation in favor of common 


; education ; and one from Professor Bokum of Cambridge Uni- 


versity, on the condition of the Germans in the United States, 
the discussion of the question was again taken up by request, by 

Mr Curtsropuer Oscanean, of Constantinople. ‘Trials of 
the principles of mutual instruction by persons incompetent 
through want of acquaintance with it, cannot be decisive. In- 
deed no experiments ought to be depended on, except such as 
have been made by teachers at least tolerably familiar with it, by 
the experience of some years, or at least months. 

I may claim something of the character of an unprejudiced 
witness. I was educated on the old plan — to sit or kneel be- 
fore my school-master, and await his signal to advance and 
recite in my turn. I know something of the condition in which 


> achild is placed, under such methods as are practised in Tur- 


key, — the extremes, I think, of what I believe to be the old 
system in most other countries. Wearied by an uneasy and 
unvarying posture, and my mind not interested in my task, I 
would often fall asleep ; and when asked a question about my 
lesson, could only reply ‘ yes, sir,’ or ‘no, sir,’ as I happened to 
conjecture — for a very good reason, —I had learnt nothing 
during the time when it was intended I should have studied. 
But since I left school myself, I have visited many of the 


4 schools of mutual instruction established in Constantinople by 
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4338 Mutual Instruction in the East. 


the American missionaries. And there I have found all the pu- 
pils active. There was no sleeping there. 1 could not find 
any of them dozing as | used to do, ‘The monitors in such a 
school, sir, teach not what they do not knew. I would repeat 
it, in answer to what was said by a gentleman yesterday. No- 
body expects monitors to communicate what they do not know, 
but only what they do know. And this they are often set to 
teach when they know it well, that is, just after they have 
learnt it. ‘They certainly can communicate it then. If they 
cannot, I say they do not know it atall. For a person never 
really knows a thing which he cannot find some way to commu- 
nicate. But, it may be said, that [ am proceeding on a bad 
principle, because a child cannot be thoroughly master of the 
nature and powers of the mind, which are necessary to be 
known by a perfect instructor. To this, I would reply, then 
your common school teacher is not competent, nor can he be, 
until he becomes a Sir Isaac Newton. 

But, to come from theory to practice. I have not only read 
of the mutual system, but I have seen a number of interesting 
schools from their beginning to their full trial and complete suc- 
cess. In Constantinople, in the Royal Barracks, | have often 
entered the schools established there a few years ago. There 
are nine or ten of them, and they contained about five hundred 
soldiers each. I often spoke with some of them at their seats, 
for they all knew me, as I had repeatedly been in from the first, 
to interpret for those who were forming the arrangements, to 
explain what schools were. Most of those soldiers, when I first 
knew them, were newly from the interior, wild, rough men, as 
uncivilized as your Indians from the West. 1 found that they 
had made rapid, and indeed astonishing progress. I will not 
hesitate to say, that I most fully believe, they learnt more in six 
months under the monitorial system, than they could have done 
in old fashioned schools in seven or even ten years. 

When I went to the barracks afterwards, I often caught a tall 
Turkish centinel on his post, with his musket in one hand and 
a piece of chalk in the other, occasionally stopping an instant, to 
write ‘butter,’ or ‘ cake,’ or some other word. I have wit- 
nessed also, their improvement in many things, not often done 
in other schools; and I may say as much of the Armenian 
schools in and about Constantinople. I have seen maps well 
and neatly drawn by soldiers who had been taught only six 
months ; while I have known persons who had attended old 
fashioned schools fifteen or, twenty years, and had learnt nothing 
but reading, writing, and a little arithmetic; such as ‘ two and 
two make four.’ 
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I should be glad to get a better system than that of mutual 
instruction, Mr President; but I am willing to take up with 
this, until a new one is found. I love it for its value to educa- 
tion. To that subject I am devoted soul and body. 

Mr Hasxexx, I| maintain my opinion that there is a higher 
and better plan of instruction than that by monitors, which can 
be resorted to where the state of society will support it. There 
are two modes of instruction — one, where the teacher com- 
pares recitations with the book in his hand ; another, in which 
a well-stored mind pours daylight upon others. Many children 
will think they understand what they do not, and be ready to 
say they know but cannot tell it. ‘The reason is they do not 
know it. 

Nine tenths of common school teachers*are not qualified. 
They should be well educated in a seminary connected with a 
model school, in which, those taught should take part in instruc- 
tion, They would then become practical and thorough teachers. 
The instructors should be equal to professors in our colleges, 
although all the branches taught at college need not) be intro- 
duced into the seminary. ‘The assistants employed in our com- 
mon schools, should be qualified to teach as principals. ‘I'he 
teacher might also in some cases have monitors, whom he must 
regard as the substantial teachers. I would repeat that I am 
no enemy to the monitorial system where it is appropriate. 

Mr Horsrook, of Philadelphia. I was struck with a remark 
made by the. gentleman who gave us such interesting informa- 
tion from.Constantinople ; that a child is more constantly and 
fully employed in a monitorial school.. This is a very impor- 
tant object gained. I have, also, a very high respect for self- 
education ; and I believe the monitorial system is best calculated 
for that. I think our common schools should adopt something 
of it. The school-houses should have a class room, and enough 
of the monitorial system should be adopted, at least, to take a 
class into that, sometimes, under the charge of a monitor. 

It appears to me that the principles of Holy Writ recommend 
mutual instruction — ‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
It is, indeed, liable to abuse, and, like other good things, has 
been abused ; but the abuse is no argument against the use. 

Evening Session — Saturday, May 7.—After the reading of 
an essay by Dr Wm. A. Alcott, of Boston, on ‘ Missionaries of 
Education,’ and statements from Messrs Seton and Belden on 
the New York Public Schools, the discussion was resumed, by 
_ Mr Parsons, of Pennsylvania. I have observed that children 
listen with peculiar, pleasure to children ; and I have made it a 
custom toindulge them. On appointing a monitor, I have found 



















































440 Experiments in New Jersey. 


the class expressing pleasure when called to recite to him. [ 
have also found the exercise of teaching of peculiar benefit to 
those who officiate. 

If I wished to make thorough scholars, 1 would make each in 
turn hear the others recite, without allowing him any other fa- 
cilities than such as the others enjoyed ; and this should be 
understood to be the regular practice. Each should take his 
turn on a particular day. [ would make them often go over the 
same lessons, but they still should have two or three different 
ones daily. I believe that if a person hears a class recite, and is 
thrown on his own resources, he derives ten times as much ben- 
efit ashe would fron the conning way of learning. He acquires 
available knowledge. 

I have thus exercised boys in English Grammar, and the good 
effect has been evident, and unequivocally superior to the com- 
mon method. In other branches, too, | shall hereafter make 
my experiments. I shall go home, prepared to carry the plan 
into effect in forms | have never tried — modified and imperfect, 
perhaps, but I am prepared to believe they will prove beneficial 
to myself. 

Mr Hepnces. Some objections came up this morning, to 
which I would reply in brief — not because I think them to 
possess any great weight, but because they were delivered with 
emphasis. 

It is easy to say the mutual system is applicable only to large 
schools or small ones. ‘Twelve years ago I came to this city, 
where it was in operation, supposing that it was particularly ap- 
propriate to large schools of the poor. Experience proves that 
they had the wrong of the subject who thought so. Generally 
there is not tone and feeling enough in schools of poor children 
to allow of its best development. 

I returned to New Jersey to try it, and opened a school in a 
village, encouraged by the influential men of the place. But | 
found the rich sent poor children to me, and withheld their own. 
They had the common ideas about the system. At the close 
of twelve weeks I withdrew, and opened a school in another 
town, for the children of the rich, beginning with twelve schol- 
ars, without speaking of the Lancasterian system, or introducing 
the apparatus. I found, however, that by setting one to teach 
three or four in English grammar or arithmetic, I could employ 
them all well. I appointed my monitors not for a month, but 
for the time, and for good conduct. 

What the parents in our country want for their children is, 
good education — that they may be able to understand and to 
give good reasons, and draw conclusions. Now we must re- 
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member, that children have not the distracting subjects in their 
minds that men often have. Their cares are few. While I 
have been here, I have been often thinking of land and notes. 
But I have seen boys (delegates from the Juvenile L.yceums of 
the Public Schools,) who listened with two ears, unencumbered 
with families or business. The scene has been as interesting to 
them, as attendance at a sessioni of Congress might have been 
to us. 

But, we are told, the Lancasterian system has been tried in 
Boston and failed. We were told yesterday, that this was 
probably owing to want of experience. Yet it has been intro- 
duced with success there, by one man, who, for the love of it, 
went into the heart of the business, carried it through, adapted 
it (the most difficult part of all,) to female education ; and his 
school lives and prespers. 

I have never had success in anything without the monitorial 
system. ‘Take English grammar, in which there is philosophy 
ifanywhere. You would be delighted to see how a boy man- 
ages it when he undertakes to instruct his class. He does not 
fasten himself down to the routine of the common method. He 
does not always take one word and pass it, and then the next. 
He will sometimes take the nouns together, and then the verbs; 
and in various ways interest and instruct his companions for an 
hour. That a teacher has not time to do, evenif his habits would 
permit him. 

If you could teach and hear a whole school at the same time, 
and in one lesson, the teacher might do well without aid. Bat 
no one who sees our schools will say that it is possible. But 
it is objected that the monitor cannot do as well as the teacher 
unless he knows as much. As well might a drill sergeant be 
required to be as wise as his general. He can drill as well, and 
often better, though he be not. The general has an army to 
think of —the drill is the sergeant’s only business. 

We have been told with eloquence today — in the lecture of 
Mr Packard, — that the people are not disposed to take up im- 
provements. The friends of education must do it, and they are 
few. They want a lever and a fulcrum, because they have but 
little power. Now I maintain that the monitorial system may 
be made use of as the necessary instrument —the machinery 
for increasing the power. 





































Mr Rich’s Pamphlet on Education. 


(For ihe Annals of Education.) 
SELF-SUPPORTING SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


A system of General Education; Primary, Liberal, and Support- 
ing itself; Prepared with three distinct modes of application. 
Designed especially, but not exclusively, for females of the middle 
and less opulent classes; tested by reason and experience. By 
Rev. Ezexiet Rica, Troy, N. H. 


Tue above is the title of a pamphlet containing the views of 
a gentleman, who, for many years, has been assiduously labor- 
ing to establish a system of education for the less opulent 
classes of the community. ‘The system which he has partially 
tested with his own children and a few others that have re- 
ceived instruction from him, was, originally, and mainly, though 
not exclusively intended for females. Of its feasibility, Mr 
Rich speaks with much confidence. 

‘Such an one,’ he remarks, ‘ prepared for general accommo- 
dation, I have so far matured and tried, that I have the fullest 
confidence in its ability to furnish all females, of about seven 
years and upwards, without expense to parents, guardians, or 
the public, with all kinds of useful and ornamental learning ; 
with the theory and practice of the various necessary female oc- 
cupations, and household business; with the principles and 
habits of neatness, economy, civility and virtue ; and to any ex- 
ma to which their inclination, talents and enterprise may lead 

em.’ 

Mr R. considers the systems of education generally pursued, 
deficient in the following points. He would not, however, be 
understood as having his remarks apply in every respect to all 
our schools; for there are some honorable exceptions. He 
speaks of the great body which are allowed to pass on unmolested 
—not of those which have been restrained, and brought under 
rational management. 

‘1. The expense is beyond the means of the great mass. 

‘2. The time allowed is generally too scanty ; of course, the 
mind is hurried too rapidly through the various departments of 
learning. 

‘3. There is an essential failure in relation to Domestic Phi- 
losophy, ordinary household concerns, and useful female em- 
ployments. 

‘4. Without great waste of time and strength, bodily health 
and efficiency are not duly promoted. 

‘5. Expectations are apt to be raised, which, in subsequent 
life, are not very apt to be realized. 
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‘¢. It does not furnish sufficient ballast for prosperity, or buoy - 
ancy and enterprise for adversity. If only a part of these things 
be true, we are shown the necessity of a system, embracing 
some radical improvements.’ 

He further adds, of our ‘Common primary, and high schools, 
and evea some academies’ — 

‘J. In these schools, manners and morals are corrupted.’ 
(Mr R. speaks of what has come under his own observation ; 
and says he has had opportunities of knowing what our schools 
are.) ‘This is the natural consequence of assembling children 
of the various sexes, ages, dispositions, habits, characters, par- 
ties, and prejudices ; — subject to all the different modes of do- 
mestic discipline, or to no discipline at all ; — a heterogeneous 
collection from thirty to a hundred ; volatile and wild; freed 
from parental restraint; much together without superintend- 
ence ; often unmanaged by the teacher, when he is with them ; 
their sports usually uncivil, and sometimes dangerous, and even 
fatal; practising on each other’s hearts the eloquence of pro- 
pensity and passion ; their differences being like the war of the 
elements, and their agreements like the amalgamation of the 
fluids ! 

2. ‘Much time is wasted. If all, without interruption, were 
diligently engaged in their proper business, which, however, is 
usually far otherwise, still three fourths of their time could be 
occupied by some productive manual business, which would go 
far towards supporting the pupils. 

3. ‘Learning, also, is greatly embarrassed. The rooms of the 
schools, ‘oa attention, at once, by the scholars of all ages, 
and grades in learning, to all branches, from A, B, C, to Math- 
ematics and Natural Philosophy — each unavoidably interrupting 
the other, — of necessity become like a chaos and a Babel, if 
not like a Bedlam "’ 

In view of these defects, Mr R. has presented to the public 
his system of manual labor and oral instruction. In regard to 
the three distinct modes of application of the system which he 
proposes, he thus remarks : 

‘The first accommodates district or village classes, of twenty- 
five up to fifty pupils each, boarding at home, and being at 
schocl certain hours of the day; all attending to the same 
branch at the same time ; and when not at school, being occu- 
pied in study or other employments at home. While observing 
the oral instructions of the teacher, let these perform such man- 
ual labor, as will produce the most profit, and require the least 
noise, and least intensity of thought — such as knitting, sewing, 
braiding, &c. 



















































444 Manual Labor Boarding School. 


* Our chief business’ — that which is pursued in Mr R.’s 
family, — ‘is’ the manufacture of hats from palmetto. ‘1 hese 
pupils, aside from their recreations, should rest from their han- 
dicraft about an hour and a half a day to apply themselves to 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and any branches which require 
the constant use of the eye, or hand, or both. 

‘But much in these, and the whole in other branches, such 
as Orthography, Mental Arithmetic, Geography (the maps 
being near,) English Grammar, History, Rhetoric, the Lan- 
guages, Logic, Moral and Mental Philosophy, anything to be 
committed to memory, — whatever can reach the mind through 
the ear, or occasional glances of the eye, upon figures and dia- 
grams, drawn on paper, slate or black-board, and almost all 
things in the spacious fields of mathematical and philosophical 
science, can, with greater facility be taught and learnt from the 
mind and book, by the living voice, the distinct articulation, the 
skilful emphasis, the natural and judicious tones, looks and ges- 
tures of the able, the lovely and beloved teacher ; while the 
learners at the same time, carry on their manual labors. This 
may, at first, seem embarrassing ; but habit will render it pleas- 
ant and easy. Indeed, I never knew pupils acquire knowledge 
so rapidly and so delightfully in any other way ; for every- 
thing may, without interruption, be seasonably, familiarly, and 
fully explained. Besides, this mode of the system can, by well 
qualified teachers, with or without manual labor, by private or 
public patronage, be any where put immediately into operation, 
and sufficiently proved, with no hazard of loss in case of 
failure.’ 

After giving a particular account of the manner of managing 
classes under the first mode, he thus speaks of the second : 

‘The second mode accommodates those youths of either 
sex, — in distinct and separate establishments, however, — of 
fourteen years and upwards, who wish, with no expense but 
that of time, to pass beyond the limits of a common primary ed- 
ucation, in literature and business, for any term not less than 
one year. ‘This is none other than a Manual Labor Boarding 
School, the members of which, after receiving the counsel of 
the teacher, may board and dress very much according to the 
pleasure of the majority, their own labors cancelling all ordinary 
expenses, which, | judge, need not usually call the pupils en- 
tirely from their literary pursuits, more than four hours a day. 
With a small capital, this can be put in operation, where suita- 
ble scholars and business can be found, by teachers well quali- 
fied as to education and secular and domestic management. 
None others should undertake. It would be generous and 
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prudent, as these establishments, though private property, are 
dependent for prosperity on the public contidence, for them to 
furnish some guaranty, like that of the frequent examination, 
inspection, and supervision of a board of overseers, chosen and 
authorized, at first, by the proprietary. 

‘The other, or third mode, which is more strictly a charita- 
bl project, is designed for the adoption of children, at about 
seven years of age, of either or both sexes, as may be found ru- 
dent, to be supported and trained up in various and liberal 
learning, in all the neces-ary and important articles of manners, 
morals, literature, science, and the many kinds of useful and 
appropriate business, till the males, if any, arrive at fourteen, 
and the females at seventeen. ‘The latter, however, for certain 
valuable objects, and on proper conditions, may tarry longer if 
they please. All this should be carried into eflect, by any so 
disposed, according to some plan, rules, and engagements, the 
faithful execution of which, should be secured to the public, by 
the institution of a Board of Visitors, authorized to give their 
advice to any concerned ;. to examine, as often as annually, and 
report publicly, the condition, the prospects, and the promise of 
the establishment. ‘To prosecute this mode of the system, on 
a scale somewhat extensive, a farm and suitable buildings, and 
perhaps the adoption of a few male children, are deemed very 
important. ‘There is probably no situation so favorable for the 
general education of children, and the junior class of youth of 
either sex, let them be destined to whatever condition or business 
they may, as that of a large farm in the country, where are am- 
ple play-grounds and gardens ; where are forests and orchards, 
hills and vales; pastures and dairying ; fields and meadows ; 
flocks and herds ; brooks and waterfalls ; towering rocks and 
delightful plains ; a salubrious air and a wholesome diet ; a va- 
nety of innocent and healthful amusements ; and all necessary 
and useful muscular exercise.’ 

I close my extracts from this pamphlet, with the general 
sketch of business which is intended to occupy the time of ten 
years. 

‘The first year, the children, supposed to be about seven 
years of age should begin business proper for their age, such as 
knitting, sewing, braiding. assisting in cookery, and other house- 
hold business and manufactures. ‘The boys should begin to as- 
sist in husbandry and gardening. As to literature, they should 
begin with the first rudim nts of many branches, such a; Read- 
ing, Spelling, Mental Arithmetic, Geography, &c. 

‘The second year they should advance in the same, with the 
addition of Natural History, and Vocal Music. 
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‘ The third year, the same, with the addition of various easy 
reading, defining words, English Grammar, and Writing. 

‘ The fourth year, beside these, the spinning of wool for knit- 
ting, if thought to be economical, may occupy a portion of 
poe ;——also Botany, Composition, Painting, and Sketching 
Maps. 

‘ The fifth year, they make progress in what was before be- 
gun; likewise attend to fine and ornamental sewing, cutting 
and making loose clothes — children’s garments, — instrumen- 
tal music. Finish Geography. Begin Written Arithmetic, 
Rhetoric, Geology, and Mineralogy. Collect curiosities, and 
specimens of natural productions. 

‘The sixth year, besides continuing the previous pursuits, 
miliinery and mantua-making should receive some attention ; 
dyeing yarn and clothes in various colors, and with various ma- 
terials ; History, Chemistry, and the learned languages, such as 
Latin, French, &c. 

‘ The seventh year, some things before begun should be con- 
tinued. The children should begin by turns to superintend the 
washing and ironing. They should, also, be instructed in tai- 
loring, making candles, soap, and starch. Finish Arithmetic 
and Rhetoric. Attend much to Composition. 

‘ At the commencement of the eighth year, the boys should 
leave the establishment. The young ladies should learn to 
weave woollens, if found best ; to cut and make garments of 
any kind or quality, for either sex ; to preside at table, and to 
wait on company; to put up meats, fruit, and vegetables for 
winter and spring use. Begin by turns to superintend the dai- 
rying. Begin Mathemutics and Natural Philosophy ; attend to 
Intellectual Philosophy and Logic, and to the science of Evv- 
carinc CHILDREN. 

‘In the ninth year, the pupils should, by turns, instruct the 
fourth class ; attend to Astronomy ; to the National and State 
Constitutions ; tothe subject of the rights and obligations of men 
and of civil government in general ; to the nature and causes of 
disease; to preventive and restorative medicine; to the use 
and value of property, and book-keeping ; and to the free dis- 
cussion of subjects among themselves. 

‘The tenth, and last year, the young ladies should, by turns, 
instruct the third class, review the most important articles 
passed over, and note in a book the material matters, for refer- 
ence in future life. ‘They should study well, with the proper 
helps, the duties and privileges of females, in the many proba- 
ble and possible conditions of life, and receive many general 

and appropriate parental instructions on passing into the world. 
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‘When an establi-hment of this nature, shall get fairly on 
foot, and embrace pupils of the various years and grades saen- 
tioned above, up to the ninth year, they may, for the purpose of 
instruction, be divided into four general classes; the fourth 
class, including those of the fiist, second, and third years ; the 
third class, those of the fourth, fifth, and sixth years; the sec- 
ond class, these of the seventh and eighth years ; the first class, 
those of the ninth and tenth years. 

‘The faculty of the establishment after it shall contain as many 
as fifty adopted children, should consist of the four following 
persons : 

‘1. One to superiniend the husbandry, the gardening, the 
providing, and the financial concerns, and to instruct the boys 
in all these. 

‘2. One to superintend all the household matters, such as 
clothing, lodging, diet, or the concerns of food and drink, econ- 
omy, cleanliness, coukery, health, &c. It belongs to this per- 
son, to instruct in the theory and practice of Domestic Philoso- 
phy ; and neat, economical, and useful housewifery. 

*3. One to instruct the first class, and others occasionally. 

‘4. One to instruct the second class and sometimes others. 
These must teach the children in all necessary things men- 
tioned or not mentioned in the above general sketch, or procure 
some others to do it. 

‘The first two, are to be considered as the father and the 
mother of the adopted inmates, and the two others as assistant 
parents.’ 

At present, Mr R. is about introducing Brick Maxrne, asa 
part of the manual labor of his establishment. This will be 
catried on mostly by bimself and sons. The younger members 
of the school are expected to attend to the cleaner and lighter 
parts of the work. Oral instruction is reveived in the school 
room, before going to labor in the field and brick-yard, and 
after returning from them. L. T. E. 





ADDRESS TO A SCHOOL DISTRICT, BY A SWISS PASTOR. 


Rede an die Schulgemeinde in Engi, Von J. Heer, Pfarrer. (Address to the 
School District of Engi. By J. Heer, Pastor.) 


[Ener is a little valley in eastern Switzerland, remarkable 
chiefly for its poverty, with scarcely land enough to employ or 
support its inhabitants, and still more destitute of the intelli- 
gence and skill which have so often produced wealth on a bar- 
ren rock, or an unhealthy marsh. 































448 Importance of Education to the Poor. 


Their school was in a low state. The pastor of the parish to 
which this district belongs — a man advanced in years, but re- 
markably zealous in all that regards education, — endeavored 
to improve their condition, and, by calling in the aid of benevo- 
lent individuals, and rousing the people to a sense of the impor- 
tance of education, he procured sufficient contributions for the 
erection of a new school-house, and the engagement of an able 
teacher. By applications to the department of education, the 
school inspectors, and the benevolent, he also procured a supply 
of new school-books, adapted to the new methods of instruction 
introduced ; and everything promised a flourishing school. 

But the new studies, and new methods, and new books 
awakened the jealousy of many of the people. They thought 
grammar and arithmetic and the description of useful and poi- 
sonous plants, &c. &c., were quite superfluous for their chil- 
dren. They did not like to see any departure from the ‘ good 
old way’ of their fathers. They did not choose to have their 
children learn new books; the old ones in which they had 
learned were better ; and especially they did not wish them to 
sing anything from the new books of music. 

The teacher was discouraged. He was invited to a more 
profitable and honorable post, and resigned his place. But he 
still went on in the same course, and the final examination of 
his pupils was so satisfactory to the authorities of the school, 
that they were anxious to retain him, to engage him for a term 
of years, and to increase his small salary. The object of the 
address before us, was to remove the prejudices of the people, 
and to induce them to adopt this course. We cannot better 
give our readers an idea of the simplicity and faithfulness of 
this address, in which we regard it as a model, than by the fol- 
lowing extracts ; and they apply equally well to the prejudices 
of muititudes in our own country. It will give them increased 
interest to add that, to the honor of the district, they yielded to 
these arguments, and adopted the measures proposed. Would 
that many of our pastors would follow so worthy an example !| 


EDUCATION IMPORTANT FOR THE POOR. 


T hear one and another say ; ‘ Well, instruction of this kind 
may be good for the children of the rich and opulent ; but we 
are poor, as well as our children. They do not want so much 
learning for their business ; and it is that which we blame. In 
the day we live in, they teach the children in our schools a 
great deal too much that is of no use to them.’ 

My beloved people, it makes my heart ache to hear you speak 
in so slight a manner of your children. Are your children, then, of 
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less value than the children of the rich and opulent? I have a 
very different opinion of them. [| consider your children in the 
eye of God and of their country as worthy as the children of 
the rich and opulent. Has not the bountitul Creator, in refus- 
ing earthly riches to their parents, endowed them with the same 
and often with even better capacities and talents than the chil- 
dren of the rich? With a proper cultivation of these talents, 
are they not as able to become excellent mea and useful mem- 
bers of society, as the wealthy ? 

What saith the Apostle of Christ (James ii.)? ‘Hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom,’ which he has promised to them that love him? And 
what does history teach us? Were not those great heroes of 
faith who enlightened and converted the world — were not the 
Apostles of Christ, and their Lord and Master himself — chil- 
dren of poverty? I might give you a long list of useful citizens 
— of most distinguished benefactors of mankind, — who all 
came forth from the huts of the poor. Is it possible for you 
to know to what condition God has destined your children ? 
There may be, slumbering, in many of the children of this val- 
ley, distinguished talents which will be lost to the world if they 
are not cultivated ; but which would accomplish important ob- 
jects if proper care were taken for their development. 

‘But,’ I hear you say, ‘ they wish to make learned men of 
our children, and we do not wish for that.’ No one intends to 
make your children learned. For sucha purpose we should need 
very different institutions. What do we wish, then, to make of 
them? Reasonable men; able to reflect seriously, and judge 
correctly ; enlightened Christians, who acknowledge God and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent, and who learn to worship their 
Father in Heaven in spirit and truth ; pious, virtuous men, who 
sincerely love and cheerfully practise all that is true, and just, 
and good, and praiseworthy ; useful citizens of their country, 
endowed with the skill wanted for their future career, and able 
to acquire any farther knowledge they may need. It is highly 
important that your children attain this education, for their own 
welfare, as well as for the benefit of their town and their coun- 
try ; and even for their own success in this world. 

The careful instruction your children enjoy in school, will 
enable them sooner to understand the time and circumstances 
in which they live, and will give them the means of earning 
their bread with ease and respectability. You have never heard 
anybody complain of the uselessness of the good education he 
had enjoyed in youth ; but hundreds and hundreds have bitterly 
regretted their want of good instruction, and would willingly 
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cut off a finger if it could purchase the possibility of re-com- 
mencing a better course of youthful instruction. How many, 
on the contrary, have been successful in the whole course of 
their life, in consequence of good school instruction, and have 
benefited their family and town and the whole country, thougl: 
they belonged to poor families ! 


GOOD EDUCATION A SOURCE OF PROSPERITY. 


But, you say, ‘ We are a poor people, and our valley will 
never be otherwise ; for we are too numerous, and we have too 
little land, and we are separated from the rest of the world.’ 
Yes, to be sure we are a poor people, but from what source 
does this poverty arise? Not from our retired situation alone ; 
not merely from the increase of population ; but from the want 
of instruction and education. Ignorance and inefficiency, a 
thoughtless, indifferent character, an indolent life, and the dis- 
orderly conduct connected with them, are the true causes of 
this poverty. ‘Turn your eyes to the world around you. You 
will see, everywhere, ignorance united with poverty, and mental 
improvement with prosperity. Do you wish to check poverty ° 
— You must banish ignorance, and provide good education for 
the youth. ‘The want of it must become much more sensible 
to you, precisely from the disproportioned increase of popula- 
tion. 

Consider only, that in these last eighteen years our parish 
numbers five hundred and thirtyfive individuals more, whilst 
the ground upon which we stand, the only and sufficient suste- 
nance of our fathers, remains the same and cannot be enlarged. 
Where shall we find land for such an increase of population ‘ 
Look within, to the mental dispositions, faculties, and talents of 
the youth. There we find ground which lies totally neglected. 
which we ought to cultivate, and plant, and sow with all possi- 
ble care ; and it will undoubtedly bring forth the best, the nehest 
fruits, when the rising generation has grown up. In this way 
we shall gain an unalienable eapital, which, according to our 
proverb, ‘ can neither fly nor burn away.’ We may regain, in 
part atleast, the lost prosperity of our valley by using these means. 
The better our young people are instructed in schools, the 
more they are led to a clear understanding, the more the reason. 
the hand, the eye and the ear are cultivated, the sooner that ig- 
norance, inefficiency, mental indolence, will disappear ; and the 
better will they be endowed with all that will secure their earthly 
welfare. Instead of being used for the most abject employ- 
ments when they go abroad, our well educated children will 
make their own way through the world to something higher 
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and better, and especially render their countrymen in every re- 
spect the most valuable and important services. 


EDUCATION PREPARES FOR RELIGION, 


But a well-arranged and complete course of school instruc- 
tion is of incalculable importance to your children ; not for the 
things of time and sense alone, but for their eternal good. Cer- 
tainly no one is better able to testify to this thana pastor. Be- 
lieve me then, my friends, as one who has been invested with this 
office for thirtythree years, and to whom the religious instruction 
of so many hundreds of children has been committed, it is 
extremely difficult to teach young people the sublime doctrines 
of religion, and lead them to a clear, distinct and useful know- 
ledge of God and His word, if the ground in which we are to 
plant the seeds of the gospel resembles the hard trodden path in 
which that seed cannot penetrate — if it has not been carefully 
cultivated and prepared by school instruction. 

If, on the contrary, the school instruction is well-arranged ; 
if, instead of loading the memory with forms and words that are 
not understood, the understanding is awakened and guided by 
suitable exercises to distinct and rational habits of thought ; if 
the sensibility for what is true and beautiful and good is ex- 
cited ; if the eye is directed to the traces of infinite power and 
wisdom and goodness in the creation; if they are led by dili- 
gent reading of the holy scriptures to understand the ways of 
Providence in the Old and New Testament, and particularly 
the doctrines, and example, and death of our Saviour, it is com- 
paratively an easy task for the pastor to give useful religious 
instruction ; and that instruction will penetrate more deeply into 
their hearts and souls. We shall be more certain to enlighten 
them, to warm their hearts for God, and for all that is true and 
good ; to strengthen their will in fulfilling their christian duties 
zealously and cheerfully, and to prepare them to enjoy the pre- 
cious consolation of religion in life, in suffering, and in death. 


GRAMMAR NOT SUPERFLUOUS. 


But you think that some of these things which are taught 
are superfluous. 

You are quite mistaken, my good friends, if you believe that 
instruction in grammar, and the mother tongue, is an unimportant 
thing that can easily be spared in a common school. It is of 
the highest importance, and occupies the first rank in all the 
regulations of the Swiss and German schools ; and the instruc- 
tion in reading and writing is considered only as a part of it. 
What do we aim at, in instruction in the mother tongue? To 
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give the children habits of attention, observation and reflection ; 
of forming correct ideas of all that they see ; of arranging their 
thoughts in the proper order, and of expressing them with ease 
and distinctness. ‘hey will thus acquire correct conceptions of 
the thoughts and words of others, and of all that they hear and 
read. A person who has been well-taught in his mother tongue 
will not merely stand gazing at well-informed people, when they 
speak, without understanding them. No, he will conceive their 
meaning, and be able tocommunicate it correctly to others. A 
person who has been well taught in this branch, will not sit 
thoughtless while attending church and public instruction. He 
will follow attentively the instruction of the pastor ; he will un- 
derstand the doctrines of religion, and receive and retain them 
in his mind; and by that means appropriate to himself a treas- 
ure of divine wisdom which will continually increase by constant 
reading and reflection. 

Instruction in the mother tongue is also particularly impor- 
tant for instruction in reading and writing ; indeed, it gives to 
reading and writing their only use and importance. What does 
reading mean? It is not merely to distinguish letters and sy!- 
lables and to compose and unite words. It means to conceive 
and understand the ideas contained in writings and books, and 
to make them our own. For what purpose do we learn to 
read? Not merely to acquire the mechanical facility of bab- 
bling, without reflection, the words that lie before us ; but to 
improve by the contents of what we read. Reading is no sci- 
ence by itself; it is only a means of acquiring knowledge. This 
chief end of all reading, can only be attained when the instruc- 
tion in the mother tongue enables the children to understand 
what they read. 

The study of grammar is of equal importance for instruction 
in writing. What does writing mean? Not to form the let- 
ters of the alphabet, but to express our ideas upon paper. For 
what purpose do we learn to write? In order to be able to 
interchange our ideas with others by means of writing. To 
compose and write down our ideas is therefore the principal 
object of ail instruction in writing ; and this object cannot be 
attained without well grounded instruction in the mother tongue. 
Persons who have not had that instruction often express their 
ideas in so strange and confused a manner that it is impossible 
to guess their meaning. I myself have repeatedly been obliged 
to send letters back to the writers, who, in other respects, were 
by no means dull ; and to request them to come and tell me ver- 
bally, what they could not make me understand by writing. A 
child should, therefore, be able to write a tolerable letter or 
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composition of the kind, and this cannot be obtained by any 
other means than by a thorough practical study of the mother 
tongue, which will teach them to arrange their thoughts prop- 
erly, to express them suitably, and to write them correctly. 


NEW METHODS AND NEW BOOKS. 


‘ That may be all very well,’ some of you will say; ‘ but we 
hear that in teaching grammar, there are a great many things 
which, according to our notion, are quite out of place. They 
teach the children to make sentences about cows, and oxen, and 
birds, and frogs, and fishes ; and, according to our notion, that 
has nothing to do with a school.’ 

You do not see this in the right light, my friends. All in- 
struction in language must begin with visible objects, which lie 
in the circle of experience of the children. We must exercise 
their thoughts and their tongues first about these things. It is 
only by degrees that we can go on to invisible things — to mere 
ideas. First the visible, then the invisible ; first the simple, 
then the compound ; first the easy, then the difficult ; first what 
is earthly, then what is heavenly ; first human things, then di- 
vine things. Such is the order which the Creator has appointed 
in nature. Do you know who was the first teacher of language 
in the world? According to the testimony of the holy scrip- 
tures, it was God himself. In Genesis ii. 19, we read, that 
God brought all the beasts and birds to Adam, that he might 
see them and give them names ; and Adam gave each one of 
them its name. Here you see that God first taught him to dis- 
tinguish one from another, and to give each class and kind its 
proper name ; and will not the teachers of this day do well to 
begin their instruction of language as God began with Adam? 

Another complaint, which I hear is, that there are new books 
introduced into the school. Your teacher has been learning 
improved methods of instruction. Every method of instruction 
has its own books. These are the tools with which teachers and 
pupils must work. And who can best judge about the proper 
tools to be used? Surely those who make it their business to 
teach. When you build a house, do you not leave it to the 
carpenter to determine how many tools and scaffold-poles he 
must use? When you call a physician for your children, do 
you not leave it to him to choose the medicines? And so you 
will certainly do best for your children, when you leave the 
choice of their school books to those who undertake teaching. 
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Encouragement Due to Teachers. 


WHO OUGHT TO DIRECT IN EDUCATION? 


You say that you have good intentions, but that is not 
enough. A poor man came to me the other day, weeping bit- 
terly, and told me that the physician had ordered medicine for 
his wife ; and that the first dose did her so much good, he gave 
her twice as much afterwards, in order to do her more good. 
‘I had the best intention in the world,’ said he, ‘ but ah! ina 
few hours my wife died. I certainly had good intentions’—and 
here he burst into tears again. So you see we may do a great 
deal of harm, with the best intentions in the world. It is not 
enough to have good intentions. We must have knowledge. 
We must understand what we have to do. 

But every man cannot understand everything ; and what do 
reasonable people do? They do not attempt to judge about 
things that they do not understand ; they leave these to honest 
men, who do understand them. ‘Thus it ought to be in school 
matters. Education is a science; instruction is an art; and 
both require long study and exercise. No person can judge 
well upon the subject of instruction who has no experience in 
it. The only way to succeed well with schools is, to procure 
skilful teachers, and trust them with the care of the schools. 
Wherever those, who do not understand school matters, under- 
take to judge and give orders, it is impossible that the school 
should go on well. I beg you, therefore, my dear friends, who 
do not understand school matters, that you would not undertake 
to condemn methods of instruction, or school-books, or those 
things which belong to the order of the school, but commit 
them to those who have given you many evidences, not only that 
they have ‘the best intentions,’ but that they understand the 
subject. 


ENCOURAGEMENT DUE TO TEACHERS. 


The first proposition which is now made to you is, that you 
choose your teachers again, for a term of six years, and commit 
to them the entire direction of the school. You require of them 
no responsibility, but that they perform well the duties of the 
school ; they require of you no other responsibility, than for 
their subsistence, and their freedom in the performance of their 
duties. They will, of course, be subject to the direction of the 
school inspectors. 

The second proposition is, to increase the pay of your teach- 
ers ; and you will not find this increase too great, if you consider 
the «difficulty of the teacher’s task and the wants of a family. 
A teacher who wishes to do his duty can do little else. And 
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how small a sum is the usual salary of teachers for the support 
of a family the whole year. 

‘ We feel that,’ you will say; ‘ but our parish is too poor, if 
we pay our teacher so much, we shall become poor ourselves.’ 
My dear friends, believe me, your schools will never make you 
poor. It is your drinking-houses and gaming-houses which 
make you poor, where menare taught intemperance and extrav- 
agance, where sin and vice are taught and cultivated. ‘Ihese 
are the institutions that make you poor; and that ought to be 
avoided and rooted out. Your schools will make you rich, and 
not poor. In what does the greatest wealth of a country ora 
village consist? Not so much in the quantity of money, as in 
the knowledge, and judgment, and activity, and virtue of its in- 
habitants. ‘Phese are the best treasures. They secure the 
prosperity of a people permanently. Believe me, you can do 
nothing better for the prosperity of your village, and of your 
children, than to take care of your school, as the brightest 
jewel and the greatest blessing of the village, and to encourage 
your teachers by a proper compensation, and enable them to 
devote themselves entirely to the instruction of your families, 
that they may receive its full benefit. Your school is a tender 
plant of the noblest kind, but it needs careful watching and cul- 
tivation on all sides, and then it will certainly become in time a 
noble tree, and produce the most precious fruits to the rising 
generation. 
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NATURAL HISTORY IN COMMON SCHOOLS 


[The fo'lowing are extracts from the Report of the Pennsylvania Lyceum to 
the American Lyceum at the late session of the latter. With the steps which 
the Pennsylvania Lyceum bas taken, our readers are already acquainted. 
The following is a summary of their supposed advantages.] 


First. They present to the friends of education, a plan and 
the means of co-operation, which is plain, tangible, and practi- 
cable. Placing a plant, a mineral, shell, insect, a piece of pen- 
manship, drawing, needlework or any other specimen of nature 
or art, ona shelf, or boxing them up to send to a friend, is 
something which every child can understand: and still better, 
it is something in which every child can engage, and in which 
every child is not only willing but eager to engage. 

Second. It renders education a principle and mode of ac- 
tion; it leads to a seeking and reaching out after knowledge, 
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instead of standing, waiting, and passively receiving such mate- 
rials as may be poured into the mind; whether agreeable or 
nauseous, true or false, useful or pernicious. Jt changes edu- 
cation from a passive into an active thing, and substitutes vol- 
untary for compelled effort in the work of intellectual and moral 
improvement. 

Third. They give new interest and increased efforts in the 
study of books, and in all the ordinary school exercises, and 
consequently produce more rapid and more sound improvement, 
in reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and all the branches 
of common school education. On this point the testimony of 
experience, no less than that of reason and common sense, is 
unanimous. Hundreds have testified, that a new impulse and 
an increased energy, have been given to their pupils, the mo- 
ment their attention was directed, rather permitted, to the study 
of things in connection with their attention to books ; no one 
has ever been heard by the writer of this report, to give different 
or opposite testimony as to the result of experience. Parents, 
no less than teachers. have stated that their children have learnt, 
some two, some four, some six times as much after, as they 
ever did before their attention was directed to the study of nat- 
ural, visible, and tangible objects. 

Fourth. The study of things in connection with books, pro- 
motes a reciprocal action between the school and family, and 
thus aids in the great and paramount work of domestic educa- 
tion, through which, that of schools, academies, and colleges 
can alone be expected to produce any favorable and lasting re- 
sulis upon the character of society and the world. 

In the properties and uses of things, such as the productions 
of the three great kingdoms of nature, and those natural pro- 
ductions modified or changed by art, the most untutored savage 
may and does acquire much useful knowledge, far more, even, 
than is or can be acquired by those wholly immured in books. 
Even the civilized man, so called, who is too frequently degraded 
by ignorance and vice, far below the savage or the brute, has 
often been diverted from his debasing and loathsome objects 
and associations, by his child’s presenting him with some speci- 
men of nature, with the information that it was used for making 
glass, china, alum, copperas, chrome yellow, lead, copper, silver, 
gold, iron, or some other substance well known to him as useful 
in daily life. To the poorer classes of society, therefore, the 
study of things, on account of its influence, or domestic associ- 


ations and influence, is peculiarly important as a branch of 


school education for their children. 
Fifth. The collection of cabinets for Lyceums, schools and 
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families, has probably been more successful than any other meas- 
ure, in enlightening and elevating public sentiment in relation 
to the importance and the dignity of the profession of teaching. 
This is a necessary result of the general interest and co-opera- 
tion it produces between teachers and parents. It leads parents, 
and the community generally, to give to the profession of form- 
ing character, of properly training subjects for time and eternity, 
the place it deserves, viz: the very first among the pursuits to 
which a human being can devote himself. It also leads parents 
to perceive and appreciate the value of high qualifications in 
teachers, and to award to them the compensation which such 
qualifications and such a profession are justly entitled to. 

Sixth. The most important results which experience has 
found to be produced by examining, collecting, and especiall 
by exchanging specimens, is the cultivation of the moral facul- 
ties, and, of course, the elevation of moral character. Forming 
a cabinet, whether in a family, school, or in larger communities, 
presents an object of common interest, which calls forth mutual 
and reciprocal efforts, certainly to a much greater amount than 
the ordinary exercises in schools. No pupil can add a plant, 
mineral, shell, or other specimen to the school cabinet, without 
doing a favor to every other pupil, while many of the school exer- 
cises are of such a character, that the success of one pupil de- 
pends upon the failure of another. This principle of selfish 
competition is recognised, and more or less encouraged in 
medals, premiums, and in a long list of titles of distinction for 
surpassing competitors, which probably do not differ in kind, 
however much they may in degree, from the bloody contest of 
two armies in the battle field; and no one can doubt that the 
one is the original element and frequently the principal cause of 
the other. 

A system of exchanges in the bounties of our Creator adopt- 
ed by the Pennsylvania Lyceum, is limited only by the planet 
wiich we inhabit. Many thousand family cabinets have been 
commenced within the last six or eight months, the greatest 
part of which have resulted from collections in schools. To 
put in operation a principle and practice of kind reciprocation, 
committees are appointed in different schools to exchange with 
each other, and with similar institutions in other states and 
other countries. More than fifty committees of this kind have 
recently been appointed from the members of schools and other 
citizens of Philadelphia. To each of these committees is as- 
signed one county in the State, with the schools and citizens of 
which, they are to institute a correspondence, and an exchange 
of such specimens as may respectively come in their possession. 
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A similar plan of kind reciprocation has been invited with the 
citizens of every county in the United States, and with institu- 
tions and individuals in various parts of the globe. In the 
course of a few weeks these committees will probably be in- 
creased to more than a hundred, possiblp two or three hundred, 
in Philadelphia ; to each of which will be assigned some particu- 
lar county, township, lyceum, school, or individual, with whom 
to invite a correspondence, most of which, if we may judge from 
experience, will be prompt and active in performing the duties 
assigned them. 

By the aid of a Seamen’s Lyceum, these committees may in- 
stitute, under highly favorable circumstances, a correspondence 
with institutions or individuals in every country, island, and city, 
upon the face of the globe. The citizens of Madagascar, New 
Zealand, Borneo, the West Indies, the Sandwich Islands, Nor- 
way, Prussia, England, France, and Mexico, have been or will 
be invited, not to an exchange of shot from a war ship, or from 
any magazine of death; but to a kind, and, in some instances, 
itis hoped, to a Christian reciprocation in the blessings and 
bounties we have all received from one common Father and 
Benefactor. 





STUDY OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY DR W. A. ALCOTT. 


Ir would be idle, perhaps, to say that the teachers of hun- 
dreds of thousands of young persons now connected with our 
colleges and high schools, need to study physiology. Yet it is 
believed to be a fact, that not one in ten even of these, ever 
pays the least attention to the structure of the human frame, or 
to its laws. And of the small number who do, the far greater 
part merely hear a single course of lectures from the anatomical 
professor in some medical school. What they hear is too purely 
scientific. It is not sufficiently illustrated for the practical 
teacher’s purpose. 

But if few of the teachers in our colleges and academies study 
physiology, what shall we say of those of our primary institu- 
tions —our infant and district schools, — at which millions of 
our population receive all the instruction which is ever afforded 
them? Does one in ten of these teachers understand the me- 
chanism, laws and functions of the human frame? Is he not 
giving shape — for every teacher does this daily and hourly, — 
to a superstructure of which he understands nothing? What 
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would be thought of a mechanic who should undertake to erect 
and complete a building of whose frame-work he was totally 
ignorant, except that it had such a frame-work ? What would 
be thought of him who should erect his buildings blindfolded, or 
in the dark ? 

There is not a teacher in the world whose situation is so 
humble, as not to need a knowledge — a thorough knowledge 
too, — of anatomy and physiology. Teachers who understand 
these subjects, will be less likely than others, to let the lungs of 
their pupils suffer from breathing bad air in their school-room. 
They will not only see that their pupils are uninjured by the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold —for this sort of suffering, though bad 
enough, is in general comparatively trifling, — but they will also 
take great pains to keep the school-room ventilated. ‘They know 
full well that thirty, forty, fifty, or eighty persons cannot breathe 
long in a tight room, with the windows and doors all closed, and 
especially in summer, when there is no fire to create a current, 
without greatly poisoning the atmosphere ; and though the pu- 
pils may not be at once made sick by the bad air, they know 
that it is impossible for them to escape wholly uninjured. 

Such teachers know, moreover, that their pupils cannot sit for 
hours at once, on benches destitute of backs, without injuring 
their tender frames; that they cannot sit with one shoulder 
higher than the other at their writing desks, without exposing 
the spine to distortion ; that the eye may be injured in various 
ways by injudicious positions with respect to the light of the 
window, especially if thuse positions are long continued. They 
know the necessity of frequent change of position on a thousand 
accounts, and will therefore be likely to send their pupils forth 
often into the open air. Nor will they, while they are within, 
confined to their seats, construe into ‘ malice aforethought,’ or de- 
moniacal possession, every movement of the body or the limbs 
that does not entirely accord with their preconceived notions of 
silence and good order. They will regard these motions as they 
would the efforts of the fettered lamb or caged bird, whose in- 
ward nature, with a force which he can scarcely resist, and 
which the God of nature never intended he should long resist, 
prompts him to break from his cage and go forth to action. 

Such a teacher will also endeavor so to control the sports of 
his pupils while on the play-ground, that they shall best answer 
the purpose for which they were intended. He cannot be igno- 
rant that restraint of action, in the young, for an hour or two, is 
apt to be followed by excess of action — by motions too violent ; 
and he will not fail to regulate their sports accordingly. I do 
not say he can always be present or engage with them in these 
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sports, personally, though he may no doubt often do so. But, 
regulate them, directly or indirectly, by himself or by a monitor 
or assistant, every conscientious person who has right views of 

hysiology and of physical education, and has his school estab- 
ished on right principles, must and will. He will consider their 
sports as contributing no less to form their characters, especially 
the sports of the recess, than the moral and intellectual instruc- 
tion of the school room. 

He will not wholly overlook the place, and hour, and other 
circumstances of their sports. He will not send them forth to 
play in the mud, or sand, or in the scorching heat of the sun, if 
he can avoid it. Wo to the teacher and the pupils who are 
doomed — and such a doom is not uncommon, — for six or eight 
hours a day, to a school house surrounded by sand hills or frog 
ponds, or beset on all sides by the noise and dust of travelling 
vehicles ; or what is little better, exposed to grog-shops, or tav- 
erns, or stables, or jails, or places to impound unruly cattle. It 
is enough that ministers and their adult hearers should be an- 
noyed in this way, as sometimes though more rarely happens, for 
three hours a week ; —let the claims of mercy, for the remain- 
der of the time, especially in the case of our little ones, be per- 
mitted to be heard. 

Let careless or ignorant or parsimonious parents and school 
committees take more pains about the location of their school 
houses. Let them no longer so studiously avoid shade trees, 
and green lawns, and fine prospects, and retirement ; or at least 
let them no longer sacrifice all these to the single convenience 
of having a school house at the junction of four or fourteen roads, 
or exactly in the centre of the district. 

No teacher, who understands physiology, will forget that in 
the moment of temptation, and when heated greatly by exercise 
— perhaps by over exercise, — his pupils are in danger of laying 
a foundation for colds, rheumatism, fevers, and consumptions, by 
drinking hastily large quantities of cold water, or by sitting at an 
open window exposed toa current of air. He will watch with 
assiduity at all these points of danger. 

Let me add, too, that no teacher who understands the structure 
and laws of the human frame, will suffer his pupils in the winter 
season, at four, or half past four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the sun is just setting, and the mind and body are exhausted, to 
go suddenly from an atmosphere heated to seventy or eighty de- 
grees of Fahrenheit into another which is reduced to ten or 
twenty degrees; and to remain in it with scarcely any additional 
clothing while he can walk half a mile, or a mile, or in some 
cases two miles. How many a time have the seeds of colds, and 
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fevers, and consumption been sown in this way! I have no 
doubt that while we charge the rapid progress of these fell de- 
stroyers of our race on our night parties, our concerts, our thea- 
tres, our evening lectures, and our religious evening meetings, a 
much greater proportion of them than has hitherto been supposed, 
should be attributed to the error of which I have just spoken. 
Children go out of the school room at night wholly unprepared, 
in body or mind for the chill which, in very cold weather, they 
almost always experience. Nor are they always placed under 
the necessity of going home with that rapidity which is required 
by a certain teacher in New England.* ‘This man appoints 
some of his older scholars at the close of each day, whom he 
calls runners, to watch the rest of the pupils at the several roads 
by which they return to their homes, and if any one is dilatory, 
he is reported the next day to the master. It is said, that such 
are the effects of this discipline, that the pupils are almost afraid 
to speak to each other on the road, lest they should be reported. 
Such a system may be carried too far — perhaps it is so in the 
present case, — but I have no doubt it has saved to this single 
school, during the last half century, hundreds of years of health, 
and many valuable lives. 

We regard such means and measures as shall best prepare 
parents — mothers especially, — and teachers, for the bringing 
up — educating, — of the young being on physiological princi- 
ples, as lying near the foundation of all improvement, social and 
moral. So long as this is left undone, little can be effectu- 
ally done for humanity. A very large proportion of hu- 
man effort is expended in attempting what can never be 
accomplished — in vainly attempting to erect a barrier against 
the flood of vice and ignorance which is desolating the earth, 
but which is chiefly swept away by the next returning wave. 
Let physiology be thoroughly understood and made the basis of 
all education in the family, in the school, and elsewhere, and, 
then, with the Divine blessing, the work of human improvement 
will go on. 


*This teacher has taught the same school, I am told, (a rare instance) 
almost half a century. 





Our Moral Nature greatly Neglected. 


MORAL CULTURE. 


[The following is part of a discussion which took place during 
the late session of the American Institute of Instruction, in this 
city, on the question ‘ Is the necessity of moral instruction as the 
ground of all human culture, felt as it ought to be by teachers and 
by the community generally ?? We copy it, with little alteration, 
from the Daily Advertiser. We presume it was faithfully reported, 
but do not vouch, in every instance, for the correctness of the 
report, or soundness of the sentiments. The subject of the 
discussion is of deep interest and paramount importance, and 
we rejoice that it is anywhere agitated. Our apology for insert- 
ing so many public discussions in this number, is their char- 
acter ; which does not seem to admit of much delay in their 
publication. ] 


Mr A. B. Aucort, of Boston, thought this was an important 
subject, and one that could be discussed to advantage. Edu- 
cation, heretofore, had been very much at fault, from a neglect 
of the moral nature, and the influence it would exert over the 
intellectual. Education, heretofore, has had no special refer- 
ence to the moral nature ; a child is sent to school to learn his 
letters, to read, write and cipher, (as it is called) with something 
of grammar, whereas the laws of his moral nature have not been 
presented as a distinct object of attention and culture. It 
seemed to him, that so long as such a course was pursued, the 
cause of education would be embarrassed. So long as the child 
was left without a knowledge of moral truth and moral influ- 
ence, Mr A. could not see how he could perceive other truths 
with a clear mind, or how he could appreciate the value of gen- 
eral knowledge. He thought the grounds of our moral nature 
should be better understood; and he did not see how that 
could be, unless attention was paid to the character, habits and 
feelings of the child ; and he hoped the time would soon arrive, 
when teachers would not go into the school room merely to give 
lessons, but to draw out and understand and elevate the char- 
acter of their scholars. 

Mr Brownson, of Boston, was glad the question had been in- 
troduced, that it might be.discussed fully. It seemed to him, that 
the necessity of moral education was not felt as it should be by 
teachers, nor by the community generally. If men were to be 
esteemed for the mere possession of knowledge, the old proverb 
would be true, that no one is more estimable than the devil. 
It is certain that a learned man may be an injurious member of 
society ; with great knowledge, and intellectual powers, if he is 
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not governed by a high moral sense, he may be more injurious 
than others ; and he could not see how it was possible clearly 
to discover truth, unless the affections were engaged to truth, 
nor how the mind could have power to arrive at correct conclu- 
sions, unless truth and duty were the object and end of intellec- 
tual exertion. 

A right development of the moral nature, he considered more 
essential than all the ratiocinations of the understanding, for he 
thought mere knowledge was worth nothing, without the desire 
and the ability to apply it to good purposes. But education at 
present, proceeded upon an opposite principle. It was sup- 
posed that it could be obtained from books ; and that the whole 
character of man was to be formed by a little knowledge of ox- 
ygen and hydrogen, feldspar and graywacke ; that the scholar 
could be electrified into morals, and that religion could be in- 
fused by a Voltaic battery. Man, after all, is considered and 
educated as an animal ; and his moral nature is not appreciated. 

Vice, in high or in low places, cannot be removed by mere 
intellect; it must be done by a higher power, by the inspiration 
of moral feeling, which cannot be, unless the child is early and 
steadily directed to it. The still small voice of conscience, 
which is the voice of God, will not be heard unless it is listened 
to; and to hear and listen is moral education. Whether we 
regard the interests of the church or of education, of the com- 
munity or of individuals ; or whether we regard the temporal or 
eternal destiny of man, a deep and constant attention should be 
paid to the moral cultivation of the child. 

Mr F. Emerson, of Boston, said he thought there was only 
one tenable side to the question, and he would, therefore, move 
to lay it on the table. 

Mr Brownson hoped it would not be laid on the table, as he 
did not doubt many persons would make interesting and useful 
remarks upon it. 

Mr Emerson then withdrew the motion. 

Mr McNarr said it was with diffidence he offered any re- 
marks, but he should endeavor to do his duty. He thought 
moral cultivation necessary in fitting the child for the duties of 
life here, as well as for the life to come ; and it ought to be 
foremost in education. He was aware that much had been 
done by common school and Sunday school teachers, but 
much more ought to be done. He found that children gener- 
ally have a particular adherence for what the school-master says 
and does, and for what tenets he holds, saying the master says 
and does so; and he would have the teacher take every oppor- 
tunity to make a good impression upon the minds of his pupils. 















































































































































































464 Education of the Soul. 


He knew that the common school-master must exert a great 
influence. The children may be with him a great number of 
years ; and was it not his duty to exercise a strong religious — 
not merely a moral, — but a religious influence on the minds of 
his pupils? He thought the necessity for such a course was 
not felt, insisted upon, or brought home to the mind of the 
teacher with the weight it deserved. 

Mr Accorrt hoped the subject would be remarked upon ; for, 
he thought the Institute ought not to meet and separate without 
discussing a subject of so much importance. By moral educa- 
tion he understood the cultivation of the soul; and when he 
looked at the present modes of education, he did not see any 
particular reference to fitting the soul for the life here or here- 
after. The intellect may be sharpened — too often at the ex- 
pense of our neighbors, — for the intellect may be employed to 
injure others. The rule to do as we would others should do unto 
us, was taught, to be sure, as a precept, but as a precept only. 
Obstacles were thrown in the way of moral improvement ; often 
in the school-room, which frequently was not arranged so as 
to call forth the higher aspirations and better feelings of our na- 
ture ; and also in the street and in the play ground. The child 
is, after all, a helpless creature, neither sustained nor encouraged 
in the path of duty. 

These statements, he thought, every one would confirm. We 
were in the habit of talking too much and practising too little in 
relation-to this subject. Much had been said of the evils of the- 
ory; but, after all, as he viewed it, education at present was 
mere theory, and he could discover but little that was practical 
in the highest sense of the word. By the practical, he meant 
that which would operate upon the mind and the conscience, 
even of the weak and the vile, to keep them always up to their 
duty. This was what the community wanted ; and while the 
pupil was in the pursuit of knowledge, he should be impelled to 
be always in pursuit of the truth ; to rest not till he found it; to 
baffle with difficulties and contend with doubts. 

How often had mere teaching been the death of the intellect! 
How many teachers had been in the habit of compelling their 
scholars to get lessons to recite, of which they had neither com- 
prehension nor remembrance! Geography, as it was taught, was 
too often the mere geography of the map, without reference to 
the great world, or its uses ; and a child might be taught gram- 
mar, and be called upon to parse, who could not yet write nor 
speak without violating the rules of language, thus proving that 
the education had not been practical. It was not practical, 
because it was not true to the intellectual powers. The mind 
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became dull under its influence ; and he believed, if teachers 
would, temporarily, throw their books out of the windows, and 
sit down and talk with their pupils, open their thoughts, ascer- 
tain their deficiencies, and find out their characters and habits, 
they would do more good, for a time, than by giving long les- 
sons, and keeping the children poring over them with fatigue 
and antipathy. ; 

The present system of teaching might be called the enlight- 
ening of the intellect — he should call it the stupefaction of the 
intellect, as too many would prove who came from our colleges 
and seminaries. This education is not moral, because it does 
not sharpen the intellect ; it does not cultivate it truly ; and if it 
is not true to the intellect. how much more is it so in regard to 
the conscience? How few are the children that have not told 
a falsehood? He held that a child in a passion committed a 
sin; and the teacher who did not reprove it was negligent of 
his duty ; and the child who set no bounds to his appetites, was 
not morally educated. 

Yet how little is done in schools to cultivate these moral hab- 
its! He did not know how much. He felt it necessary to 
speak cautiously and in definite words. He did not know how 
much was done; but if he might judge from the children he 
saw in the streets, and from their habits, very little was done ; 
or if much was done, it was not practised. He should suppose 
little was attempted ; that it was not the purpose of schools to 
educate children in these respects; but rather to make them 
grinders of logic, as if the sole end was to sharpen the intellect 
so.as to make them practical men in the worldly sense of the 
term. 

He thought it necessary to look far deeper; to look to the 
dignity and destiny of those souls which were committed to the 
care of the teacher. He feared that teachers did not feel what 
it was to be a man ; and so long as they did not, how could they 
teach man’s higher duties and responsibilities ? What isa man? 
He looked upon him as a God on earth; as an incarnation of 
the Divinity. Should teachers take this divine creature, and 
place it upon a bench, like a machine, to do with it what they 
would? or shall they not do much more? If they attempt to 
do more, what will be the result? The children will come out 
prepared for a higher and better performance of duty ; not with 
low and grovelling aims, to grub in the earth and nothing more ; 
and when they come to lie down in it to leave no good memory 
of their actions. 

_ Hewanted something higher. He was tired, heartily, of hear- 
ing no talk in education, but of arithmetic, grammar and geog- 
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raphy. He wanted to talk about man himself ; about that which 
is within, and its nature and attributes and powers. He wanted 
something better ; and it seemed to him, that if teachers could 
be brought to look upon man truly, as worthy of the highest aim 
and destiny, they would do something better. 

Mr Emerson rose to express his regret that the expression, 
calling man a God on earth, had been used in the Institute. 
He would not dilate upon it, but hoped he had misunderstood 
the expression. 

Messrs Brownson, McNair, and Aucorr, made explanations 
of the sense in which the expression was used and understood ; 
and justified its application to the sense intended, as an appro- 
priate mode of conveying an idea of the dignity, power and des- 
tiny of a human being created in the image of God. 





REVIEW OF BARNARD’'S GRAMMAR. 


Analytic Grammar ; with Symbolic Illustrations. By Frepenricx 
A. P. Barnarp, A. M.,C. A.S. New York. 1836. 


Tue most striking peculiarity of this Grammar, is its adapta- 
tion to the instruction of the deaf and dumb. For this purpose 
the various relations and dependencies of words in a sentence, 
are represented by characters having only an arbitrary significa- 
tion. By means of these characters, various grammatical for- 
mule are presented to the eye, resembling, in no small degree, 
the general language of algebra, and, like the formule of the 
latter, standing for whole classes of similar examples. They 
may also not inaptly be compared to the characters in music, in 
which an infinite variety of words may be adapted to the same 
notes. 

So far as we have had time to examine and to reflect upon 
the merits of this notation, it seems to us very ingenious, and 
well adapted to the expression of the various relations which it is 
their office to indicate. Of its value in the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, we should have felt ourself incompetent to form 
a satisfactory opinion a priori, but presume, from its extensive 
adoption, that it has been found highly useful. It is obvious, 
however, that the relations must in all cases be understood, be- 
fore the characters by which they are represented can be intelli- 
gible, and that they serve, therefore, to record and revive ideas, 
rather than to communicate knowledge. This is indeed equally 
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Its Merits considered. 467 


true of the relations of algebra, which must be conceived in the 
mind before they can be expressed by algebraic characters ; and 
in the former, not less than in the latter, it may assist the pupil’s 
comprehension of a series of relations to see them plainly and 
concisely written. 

After awarding all due praise to the ingenious author of this 
grammatical notation, we should still be inclined to doubt, whether 
the study of grammar, on the part of those at least who possess 
the faculty of hearing, would, on the whole be facilitated by the 
adoption of such a system. It seems to us better, simply to 
state these relations, as is usually done, in words, and to illustrate 
them by appropriate examples. We believe, for instance, that 
the nature of an active verb will be quite as well understood by 
defining it to be ‘a verb which requires the addition of some ob- 
ject to complete the sense,’ as by representing an Indian dis- 
charging an arrow which passes from his bow to another Indian, 
of which the first is in pursuit. We should even doubt the met- 
aphysical accuracy of the notion of the passing over of the 
action in such cases. 

We have, moreover, many doubts, whether the analytical 
mode of treating grammar is, upon the whole, the best. It is 
certainly far more circuitous than the old synthetic mode, and 
we are unable to see that it has advantages sufficient to com- 
pensate for this defect. ‘The analysis of language, it is true, is 
of very great importance, and one of the most common defects 
in the education of the present day is, the very imperfect man- 
ner in which this analysis is taught. 

How few are there in any of our public or private schools, or 
even in our colleges, who can fully analyse a single page, either 
in their own tongue, or in any of the ancient or modern lan- 
guages! ‘They may parse it, it is true, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of that term ; that is, they can name the parts of speech with 
tolerable correctness, and can point out those more obvious rela- 
tions, which are alluded to, rather than explained, in the common 
grammars. But these are only the first steps in a true and use- 
ful analysis of language. For its full accomplishment the stu- 
dent must be able to point out every distinct proposition, 
whether fully expressed, or necessarily implied, and to trace 
throughout, their mutual relations and dependencies. Such an 
analysis requires a complete knowledge of the thoughts of the 
writer, so far as they are exhibited in his composition. 

When a-paragraph has been thus resolved into its several dis- 
tinct propositions, the component parts of these, the subjects and 
predicates, under whichever of their multiplied forms they may 
appear, must be disentangled, and the precise use and adapta- 
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tion of each word, and of each combination of words, clearly 
pointed out. If to these truly difficult processes, we add the 
derivation of words, and the tracing to its original meaning of 
every root as well as compound and derivative which may occur, 
we shall have indicated much of what is intended by analysis in 
its higher sense. 

No one who is incapable of doing this, can be said fully to 
understand the analysis of language ; and we need not say, that 
this cannot be done successfully by one who is ignorant of the 
classes into which the words of a language are divided. 

By means of synthesis, the principles of grammarare presented 
to the learner in their simplicity, unincumbered with adventi- 
tious matter, and in a form best adapted tothe memory. ‘Their 
extent of application is, of course, to be learned by him as he 
proceeds, but from the first everything should be intelligible. 

It is indeed lamentably true that we are here describing gram- 
mars as they should be, rather than as they generally are ; but 
the remedy seems to us to lie, not in changing synthesis for ana- 
lysis, but in perfecting the synthetical system. Let technical 
words be carefully defined, and the principles of the language 
clearly studied, and the usual complaint, that the grammar is un- 
intelligible to the learner, will cease to be made. Such is the 
plan of several of the grammars of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages recently published in Germany, and of Andrews and 
Stoddard’s Latin grammar noticed in a late number of the An- 
nals. A grammar of the English language constructed upon 
similar principles seems to us to be still a desideratum. 

The materials for such a work may be found in considerable 
quantity in many of the English grammars already published, 
and although we believe that original investigations by profound 
scholars, are still greatly needed in this department of science, a 
vast benefit would be conferred upon the course of education by 
any one who would present to the public a condensed system of 
English grammar, formed from materials now existing, and well 
adapted to the purposes of instruction. Such a work should 
present the various departments of grammar in their true and 
relative importance, free from all extended discussion, but con- 
taining a clear and systematic exhibition of all the valuable results 
which have been obtained by the discussions of others. A work 
of this kind would show the precise state of the grammar of out 
language, and while it would serve as the best manual of instruc- 
tion in that department, it would indicate the points in which 
the system is still defective. Grammaricvs. 
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Teachers’ Stminaries in Switzerland. 


EDITOR'S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Berne, September, 1836. 


I uave given you most of the important intelligence which I 
have met with in reference to education. Here follow a few val- 
uable facts in relation to Greece, Switzerland, and Germany. 

A letter from a correspondent of the Universal Gazette, of 
Germany or Athens, states, that the schools there have materi- 
ally declined ; that the extension and improvement of instruction 
are checked ; and that the best teachers are restrained and discour- 

You are aware, I believe, that Dr Korck, the indefatigable 
laborer for education in Greece, has found himself compelled by 
the new regulations and restrictions to resign his post. 

All these evils, this correspondent states, are in consequence 
of the narrow-mindedness and illiberal spirit of the public guar- 
dian (minister) of education, who does not appreciate justly the 
importance or the means of. thorough instruction. May the 
efforts for the prosperity of schools in our own country, never be 
checked in a similar manner! Better not engage the public au- 
thorities in the task, if there is not adequate security, that they 
will commit it to men who are acquainted with the subject. 
This correspondent observes that only one school remains in a 
flourishing state, and that is one endowed and sustained by indi- 
vidual benevolence. 

In various parts of Switzeriand, great progress is made in the 
improvement of schools and seminaries for teachers. A society 
for popular improvement has also been formed, embracing six 
hundred members, which has distributed and sold several thou- 
sand books, which are deemed useful for enlightening the people. 
In the canton of Berne, the progress appears less rapid than in 
some other cantons. Unhappily those intrusted with public ed- 


> cation are not familiar with the subject. A law which they 


recently presented for the foundation of secondary schools, was 


— almost unanimously rejected, and sent back to be revised and 


amended. The seminary for teachers is in a flourishing state, 
under the direction of an able superintendent. But it is extra- 
ordinary, that neglecting this central point of light, the Depart- 
ment of Education have announced several distinct courses of 
instruction, in different parts of this small territory, thus losin 
all the adyantages which might be derived from concentratin 
the efforts of able men in one point in propagating a single sy 
tem of education —among the young teachers and the old, — 
and especially of employing the experience of the practised 
teacher, for the benefit of those preparing for the office. 
40 
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470 Inportance of Gymnastics. 


A work has recently appeared in Germany, which has excited 
sensation, in which the author attempts to prove that the regu- 
lations of the schools and the excessive attention to study which 
is now required of the youth there, have diminished, and are 
constantly diminishing the physical vigor of the nation. Ina 
reply recently published, it is maintained that the registers of, 
mortality indicate that human life has become longer ; an effect, 
however, which it must be admitted, may be consistent with 
the decay of the well instructed portion of the community, or 
even with serious evils in education. There are many counter- 
acting causes in the progress of medicine, and of attention to 
‘cleanliness, diet, and the means of health, as well as the diminu- 
tion of war, and the diseases and suffering which follow in its 
train. 

That there are, however, defects in many of the schools which 
must tend to impair the vigor of their pupils, if not compen- 
sated by other means, is fully admitted. The danger of enfee- 
bling the body by keeping it too long at a time in a sitting 
posture, of deranging the organs of digestion and respiration 
by the bad positions of the school bench, and of enfeebling the 
senses by exciting and urging youth to a course of study too in- 
tense, and thus leading to premature and excessive development 
of the passions, to dangerous and even fatal vice, are well under- 
stood and fully admitted ; — on the other hand it is maintained 
that these evils may be avoided without sacrificing the thorough- 
ness of education. 

One most important remedy is appiied in the higher schools 
of Germany and Switzerland, which unhappily our national preju- 
dices, and ill-directed half complete essays have prevented us from 
appreciating. It is a fact as fully established as any in the his- 
tory of the human constitution, that the gymnastic exercises 
which the unthinking despise and the thinking reject for want 
of having seen a palpable or an economical benefit, when well 
directed, are among the most important means of physical and 
moral education. Most species of mechanical labor strengthen 
one part of the body at the expense of another, nay, often pro- 
duce local deformity or debility in the neglected parts. Gym- 
nastic exercises, only, develope the whole system equally and 
rationally, and thus produce the greatest general strength, in 
place of exaggerating the force of some one member or set of 
muscles. It is fully ascertained, that by means of these exer- 
cises, even the deformed have been cured, a helpless boy has 
been trained to vigorous manhood, and the hospital of a public 
school has been a second time emptied, after the intermission 0 
the exercises had proved that they were the causes of its previous 
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desertion. Nay, more; the heads of an orphan house have de- 
clared that the consequence of these exercises was, to banish 
from the house the vice of self-pollution, which they had sought 
in vain to overcome by other means. Would that some capable 
and benevolent individual would endeavor to undeceive the 
teachers and parents of our country on this important point ! 





MISCELLANY. 


Convention or Teacuers at Dayton, Onno. 


A Convention of teachers and friends of Education was lately held 
at Dayton, Ohio, which continued in session three days, when it 
was adjourned to Nov. 10, at Hamilton. We presume from the ad- 
journment, and from the fact that similar meetings have been frequently 
hel! in the same neighborhood for some time past, that the Association 
meets quarterly. 

On the first day of the session, (Aug. 1) Prof. M’Guffey, of Oxford, 
delivered an address, On the Necessity of the Co-operation of Parents 
and Teachers in the cause of Education. Dr J. Harrison, Professor in 
a Medical College at Cincinnati, delivered an address, On the Propriety 
and Practicability of introducing the study of Anatomy and Physiclogy 
into our Schools. Rev. J. H. Peabody, of Dayton, read a report on 
the subject of Moral Culture in Schools. At the close of the lecture by 
Prof. M’Guffey, the following resolution was offered by Mr J. L. Tal- 
bot of Cincinnati, and unanimously passed. 

Resolved, That the co-operation of parents and teachers is necessary 
to the support of school government, and to secure the progress of the 
pupils in knowledge and virtuous habits. 

At the close of the lecture by Dr Harrison, the following resolution, 
offered by Mr Morris, of Dayton, was passed unanimously, but not 
without considerable discussion. 

Resolved, That natural and revealed religion should be a subject of 
prominent attention in our schools. 

In the evening it was, also, unanimously Resolved, That there can be 
no healthy intellectual education when disconnected with moral culture, 
and that the latter is too much neglected at the fireside and in the school- 
room. 

During the second day of the session, aldresses were delivered by 
Rev. E. Allen, of Dayton, On the Best Mode of Prosecuting the Study 
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472 Colleges and Common Schools. 


of the Bible in Schools ; and by Rev. Mr Moore, of Dayton, On the sub- 
ject of Education with Reference to a Future Day. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr Harrison, was passed unani- 
mously. 

Resolved, That it is indispensable tothe permanency of our govern- 
ment, that popular co-operation be secured in favor of our common 
schools. 

The following resolution by Mr T. E. Thomas, of Franklin, was also 
passed. 

Resolved, That the business of teaching should be made a profession, 
and the employment of professional teachers only, (as far as practicable), 
would elevate the profession, and essentially promote the cause of 
learning. 

Resolutions were also passed making provision for the meeting at 
Hamilton, in November, and for a report to be made to that meeting on 
the best mode of providing for the education of the children of foreign 
emigrants. 

The third day of the session was spent in the discussion of resolu- 
tions which were brought forward, and in the appointment of Commit- 
tees and making preparation in reference to the next meeting of the 
Association. A delegation of fifteen gentlemen was appointed to repre- 
sent this Convention at the anniversary of the Western Literary Insti- 
tute and College of Professional Teachers at Cincinnati. Something 
was done, also, in reference to the establishment of a Seminary for 
Teachers in the valley of the Miami. 

_ The subjects of nearly every lecture—with many other topics,—were 
discussed by the Convention, and much useful information in regard to 
the methods and subjects of instruction and discipline was elicited. 
Several resolutions of a very interesting nature were brought forward 
and debated, but were deferred for further consideration. One of these 
was by Mr Van Cleve, of Dayton, on the importance of making Geology 
a branch of Common School Education. Another was by Mr E. E. 
Barney, the distinguished Principal of the Dayton Academy, on the 
subject of studying Anatomy and Physiology in Common Schools, The 
last was evidently brought up for discussion only ; and not with the in- 
tention of having it immediately passed, as it was laid on the table at Mr 
Barney’s own request. The question will undoubtedly be agitated in 
“their future Conventions. 


Cotteces anv Common Scuoors. 


An opinion has gained currency among us that the interests of Col- 
leges are at war with those of Common Schools. We do not undertake 
to determine how much foundation there is for such an opinion, but a 
few facts may be stated. 
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Nothing has yet been done in the State of Vermont which is likely to 
have a happier influence on Common Schools than the efforts of the 
late Literary Convention at Montpelier. And yet no fact could be better 
shown than that a large proportion of its one hundred members were 
ardent friends of higher institutions ; and the Editor of the Vermont 
Chronicle says that the labor of calling the Convention, preparing and 
arranging subjects, and procuring lecturers — seventeen of whom ap- 
peared and lectured on their respective topics, — almost entirely de- 
volved on two Presidents of Colleges; Drs Bates and Wheeler. We 
may also add that three or four of the lectures were given by Colleze 
professors. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the qualifications of 
those gentlemen for the task of elevating the character of common 
schools, or of the wisdom of the course they have adopted, can we be- 
lieve for one moment that they regard the interests of common schools 
and colleges as clashing with each other ? 

The account given in the present number, of a meeting of the friends 
of education at Dayton, may lead us to similar reflections. 


Convention or Teacuers oF Vocat Music. 


In the progress of a Convention of Teachers of Vocal Music held at 
Boston during the week commencing Aug. 19, 1886, at which Col. Asa 
Barr, of New Braintree, presided, and which was attended by members 
from all the New England States except Rhode Island, and from New 
York, amounting in number to more than fifty, several important ques- 
tions were discussed, and the following resolutions were passed. We 
are sorry not to have received them in time for our September number. 

1. Resolved, That the introduction and application of the Pestalozzian 
System of teaching music, form a new era in the science of musical ed- 
ucation in this country ; and, that in pursuing our labors as teachers, 
we will conform ourselves as far as circumstances will admit, to that 
system as published in the Manual of the Boston Academy of Music. 

2. That in order to diffuse a knowledge of Music through the com- 
munity, itis necessary to teach it to our youth ; and that it is desirable 
and practicable to introduce it into all our schools, as a branch of ele- 
mentary education. 

8. That it is the special duty of the Christian Church to cultivate and 
encourage the cultivation of Sacred Music generally, as a powerful 
auxiliary to devotion. 

4. That it is a source of deep regret to this Convention, that, in so 
many instances, Religious Societies and Parishes, instead of exerting a 
fostering care and influence over the cause of Sacred Music, neglect it, 
suffer it to fall into unskilful hands, and thus, not only wound the cause 
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itself, but make it a detriment, rather than a help, to the best interests 
of the Church. 

5. That Singing Choirs too frequently, in conducting their part of 
divine worship, attempt the performance of music too difficult, and with 
which they are not sufficiently familiar ; thereby detracting from the so- 
lemnity and devotion of the exercise. 

6. That in pursuing our labors as Teachers and Choristers, we will 
strive to avoid, as far as in us lies, anything like invidious rivalry ; and 
that we will assist each other in our profession, as we have opportunity. 

7. That, notwithstanding we have to contend with the prejudice of 
some, the opposition of others, and the indifference of many, yet we 
find in the progress of musical education for a few years past, abundant 
encouragement to persevere in our labors, and not to become weary in 
well-doing. 

8. That the sentiment which prevails in some places, that to occupy a 
place in the Choir, is not respectable, and, therefore, to assist in one of 
the most delightful services of the house of God, is not an honorable and 
dignified employment, is a sentiment founded in ignorance and preju- 
dice ; and that those who cherish such a sentiment themselves, or give 
countenance to it in any way, are endeavoring to subvert an ordinance 
which God himself has established. 

9. That in the opinion of this Convention, a good moral character, is 
an indispensable qualification for a 'Teacher of Sacred Music, or for a 
Chorister. 


Oricin oF Scuoort AssociaTIons. 


The first association in New England for the improvement of Com- 
mon Schools—so far as we have been able to learn from authentic 
documents,— was formed about forty years ago, in the county of 
Middlesex, in Connecticut. We have in our possession, a Cops or 
Reeutations for the government of Common Schools, prepared by that 
Association and presented to the Visitors and Overseers of Schools in 
the county, for their consideration, and, if they saw fit, for their adop- 
tion, bearing date May 7, 1799, which we intend shortly to publisb. 
They were drawn up, as we believe, by the first President of the Asso- 
ciation, the late Rev. Wm. Woodbridge, father of the Editor of this 
Journal, and for more than half a century a teacher. The docu- 
ment is not only curious, but instructive. 


Socrat Lycevums. 


The following interesting intelligence is copied from the Philadelphia 
Gazette. We believe it to be from the pen of Mr Josiah Holbrook, 
well known as a friend and supporter of Lyceums. 
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Family Lyceums. 475 


In the constitution of the Pennsylvania Lyceum, provisions are made 
for two classes of members, viz. delegated and corresponding. The first 
constitute the legislative part of the institution, the last the co-operating 
and important portion ; for which and by which the other is alone con- 
stituted. 

The first portion are constituted members only by appointment ; the 
latter by the payment of one dollar annually — minors for one half 
that sum. All the corresponding members, both senior and junior, are 
furnished with tickets of membership, provided by the Board of Man- 
agers. ‘These tickets are, virtually, passports for the holders, to all the 
Lyceums in the State; not by any claim or requirement, but by the 
common civility and fellow feeling entertained by members of Lyceums 
wherever they are established. 

In Philadelphia, the corresponding members of the State Lyceum, 
number several hundred, and are so organized, as to act in Society ca- 
pacity under the title of Philadelphia Lyceum, which holds monthly and 
semi-monthly meetings. At these meetings lectures are given, reports 
made, specimens exhibited and exchanged, and plans of co-operation 
adopted, both for the individual benefit of the members, and for the suc- 
cess of the general cause of education in this and other States. 

These corresponding members are also formed into numerous social 
circles, of from six to twelve persons, to suit their convenience and 
wishes, under the name of Social and Family Lyceums. In these small 
circles, acting separately and jointly, lies a great portion of the strength 
and importance of the system. Within a few weeks past, one Social 
Lyceum, consisting of eight members, four ladies and four gentlemen, 
have collected by their own efforts, about two hundred and fifty different 
plants, four times repeated, or one thousand in the whole, for the use of 
the State Lyceum. By exchange, they have procured about two bun- 
dred more, and generally, such as are not found in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. 

The same social circle prevared for the annual meeting of the State 
Society, recently held in York, fifty elementary sets of geological speci- 
mens, and a large number of geometrical drawings and impressions of 
leaves, which excited much interest among the members of the Conven- 
tion, and by them were sent to various sections of the State, for the use 
of schools, families, &c. 

Another of these intellectual and moral circles, under the title of 
Family Lyceum, has held regular weekly meetings for several months, 
in which every member has taken a part and contributed something, 
not only for their mutual benefit, but for the State .yceum ; and by it, 
for the cause of science and morals throughout our State, our country, 
and the world. 
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Many others have done something, and promise to do much, for the 
benefit of themselves and the human family. 


German Lrcevms. 


A large portion of the members of the Lyceum Convention, recently 
held in York, Pa., were Germans. A large portion of the Lyceums rep- 
resented and reported at the meeting are in German counties, and in 
communities consisting almost exclusively of that class of our citizens. 

The representatives present from those Lyceums and those commu- 
nities, spoke with entire confidence of the general adoption of the sys- 
tem among the whole German population of the State. ‘Their reports 
on the occasion, were of the most animating character. It appears, that 
although opposed to colleges and to theoretical education, too prevalent 
in most schools, the practical, republican system adopted by Lyceums, 
meets with the decided and general approbation of the German commu- 
nities, wherever it has been proposed. 

From York county, several Lyceums in German communities were 
reported, which were not known to exist by the citizens of the borough 
of York, before the meeting. From Lancaster county, numerous per- 
sons were present ; the largest portion Germans. 

No county was better represented than Cumberland, and almost ex- 
clusively by Germans. In Berks county, Lyceums are organized and in 
successful operation, and in those sections occupied exclusively by Ger- 
man communities. 

One of these township Lyceums, recently organized, has procured a 
library of about two hundred volumes, and various articles of apparatus, 
for the common benefit of all classes and ages. To render these facili- 
ties more available, and their efforts more efficient, this Lyceum is 
divided into different departments, such as a ‘ Ladies’ Lyceum,’ a ‘ Ju- 
venile Lyceum,’ &c. 

In Montgomery and Bucks counties some of the Germans: have en- 
tered into Lyceum operations with great spirit. 

One of’ the representatives to the Convention at York, stated, that it 
was a principle ineulcated among the Germans, that it was 4 
less evil to be under the influence of ignorant heads than corrupt 
hearts —a sound doctrine undoubtedly. Their decided preference to a 
practical and rational system of instruction, capable of being universally 
adopted and universally applied, especially to farmers, mechanics, and 
other laboring classes, is founded on good sense, and their example in 
that respect, is worthy to be followed by every community and every 
individual, not only in America, but in every nation and tongue under 
the whole heavens. American colleges in particular, may, on this sub- 
ject, take a useful lesson from the Germans,— Nat. Gazette. 
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Foster’s Elementary Copy Books. 477 


Foster’s Erementary Cory Books. 


Mr B. F. Foster, has completed a series of eight copy books, whose 
object he says is, ‘to render the acquisition of Penmanship simple and 
progressive ; to save teachers the trouble of setting copies ; and to fur- 
nish schools and families with a practical system, by which the art may 
be taught with facility and correctness.’ In these copy books, the slope 
of the letters, the thickness of the down strokes, aud the points where 
the hair strokes commence are all shown by the ruling. The following 
is a description of the copy books, from a small sheet issued by Messrs 
Perkins and Marvin, of Boston, the publishers. 

No. 1, is designed for beginners. The copies are placed at the top of 
each page, and consist of straight marks and exercises on the turns ; 
leading progressively from the simplest rudiments of the art to the for- 
mation of letters. 

No. 2, is a continuation of No. 1, and contains a series of exercises 
systematically arranged, which are designed to discipline the muscular 
powers of the fingers, and to prepare the learner for the easy execution 
of large text hand. 

No. 3, contains the letters of the alphabet, arranged according to sim- 
ilarity, with reeded lines and grooved spaces to guide the learner in the 
formation of each letter, together with large text copies. 

No. 4, contains an alphabetical set of text hand copies, with outline 
capitals ; designed and engraved in the first style of excellence. 

No. 5, is a continuation of the preceding No. and consists of a series 
of medium or round-hand copies, each beginning with a capital, and is 
designed to prepare the learner for small-hand. 

No. 6, consists of small, round-hand exercises, and contains a set of 
small-hand copies, alphabetically arranged, preparatory to the lessons in 
running-hand. 

Nos, 7 and 8, complete the system, and consist of exercises in current- 
hand ; being an improved plan of teaching mercantile penmanship. 
The specific design of these exercises is to teach swift writing. 

Mr F. has also prepared a series of copy books for young ladies, 
seven of which, with the exception of the title and directions of the cov- 
ers, are similar to the above. No. 8, is peculiarly adapted to the more 
advanced pupils of Female Seminaries. 

The cover upon each book contains practical directions to teachers 
and pupils, rules for holding the pen, position of the body, pen-making, 
&c. ; and the whole is illustrated with engravings. 


Whatever doubts may be entertained by our correspondents, or even 
by ourselves in regard to the utility of so much large text hand as Mr 
I’. uses, we have no doubt that his principles and methods are as much 
superior to those adopted by modern quackery in the art, as light is su- 
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perior to darkness. It is degrading to human nature that men of much 
wisdom in other respects should stoop to the encouragement of such pre- 
posterous pretensions as are sometimes made, even at this day, and in 
our own country. That a person may greatly improve his hand 
writing in six or twelve lessons, is undoubtedly true; but that all can 
be done which is sometimes pretended, no intelligent man in his sober 
sense, can for a moment believe. 

The following are the advantages which Mr F. claims for his process 
of teaching. 

i. It serves to imprint upon the mind an exact idea of the forms and 
proportions of the letters. 2. It prevents all cramped and awkward 
habits of holding and conducting the pen. §$. It developes, strengthens, 
and disciplines the muscular powers of the hand and fingers. 4. It im- 
parts a bold, commanding use of the pen, such as cannot be gained by 
any other means whatever. 5. Large-hand is the basis or foundation of 
all fine penmanship ; and, therefore, is indispensably necessary to the 
correct attainment of rapid writing, 


Seminagigs ror Treacuers. 

In addition to the important resolution which passed the American In- 
stitute of Instruction at its late session, and which was mentioned in our 
last number, several others were passed subsequently. Among these, 
were the followiug, introduced by Mr F. Emerson, of Boston. 

Resolved, That the business of teaching should be performed by those 
who have studied the subject as a profession ; therefore, 

Resolved, That there ought to be at least one Seminary in each State 
devoted exclusively to the education of teachers, and that this seminary 
should be authorized to confer appropriate degrees. 

Resolved, That this Institute memorialize our State Legislature to 
take into consideration, at their next session, the subject of immediately 
providing a seminary or seminaries for the instruction of suitable teach- 
ers for our common schools. 

The following order, which originated with Mr I. Morton, of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., was also adopted. 

Ordered, That the Board of Directors (of the Institute) be instructed 
to memorialize the Legislature on the subject of establishing a seminary 
for the education of teachers. 


Scnoot Statistics 1n Vermont. 


The lecture of Mr Stone, at the late Literary Convention in Vermont 
embraced, it is said by those who heard it, a great amount of valuable 
common school statistics, of which the following is an extract — as re- 
ported by the Vermont Chronicle. 

In regard to the studies pursued in the common schools of Vermont, 
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it appears from the examination of Mr §, in various parts of the State, 
that of 100 schools, orthography, reading and geography are taught in 
all the 100; writing in 97; arithmetic in 94; English grammar in 8$ ; 
U.S. History in 66 ; the New Testament is used as a reading book, or 
for devotional purposes in 48 ; Natura! Philosophy is studied in 37 ; 
General History in 17 ; Chemistry ix 14; and Botany, Geology, or Mi- 
neralogy in $. Prayer is attended in 53 schools in 100; corporal 
punishment used in 85 ; visited occasionally by district committees, 28. 


Hieuw Scuoou at tHe Sanpwicnu Isianps. 


This school, of which we gave a brief account in our second volume, 
was established at Lahaina, in 1831, and is under the superintendence of 
a principal and two assistant teachers, and a general committee of seven 
persons, including the teachers. The number of students at the latest 
account was one hundred and ten. 

The general design of the institution, as set forth by the committee, is 
‘ to disserninate sound knowledge throughout the islands, embracing gen- 
eral literature and the sciences, and whatever may tend to elevate the 
whole mass of the people from their present ignorance and degradation, 
and cause them to become a thinking, enlightened, and virtuous people.’ 
But a more definite, or rather a more direct object is to educate young 
men of piety and talent for the ministry. 

Pupils are admitted between the ages of twelve and twentyfive years. 
Every scholar before he enters the school shall sustain an examination 
before the instructors, in reading, writing, menta] arithmetic, and topo- 
graphical geography. 

The regular course of studies designed to be taught will be expected, 
in all ordinary cases, to require the full term of four years, and when the 
school shall get fairly into operation is to consist of the following branches 
and in the following order. 

‘First Year. Arithmetic, geometry, and trigonometry, sacred geog- 
raphy, Hawaiian grammar and languages, for a select class. Second 
Year. Mathematics, embracing algebra, navigation, and surveying, his- 
tory, and languages for a select class. Third Year. Mathematics con- 
tinued, natural philosophy, moral philosophy, languages for a select 
class. Fourth Year. Astronomy, chemistry, moral philosophy contin- 
ued, church history, and languages, as above. 

The following are also some of the regulations of the school : 

All the scholars are required to live in the neighborhood of the school, 
unless special permission of absence, for a single term, is granted by the 
instructors. Every scholar is expected to procure and wear a uniform 
suit of clothes, of such quality and pattern as the teachers shall point 
out. Every scholar is, also, to be informed, on entering the school, that 
manual labor is a part of the duties of the school, to which a portion of 
his time will be directed. If it appears, on a few months’ probation, 
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that ‘ any scholar is deficient in abilities for receiving instruction, he may 
be dismissed, the teachers candidly stating to him the reason. If any 
scholar shall become indolent or inattentive to the duties of the school 
or otherwise exert an unfavorable influence, he shall be reproved, and 
other means used to reclaim him ; and if persisted in, he shail be ex- 
cluded. But if any scholar shall be guilty of adultery, drunkenness, 
gambling, or theft, he may, at the discretion of the faculty, be forthwith 
expelled.’ Tuition is fixed at present at the rate of ten dollars a year, 
but may be paid in labor for the benefit of the school, whenever it is 
desired. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Puysiorocy or DicEsTION, CONSIDERED WITH RELATION To 
THE Painerptes or Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M. D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and 
Physician in ordinary to their Majesties, the King and Queen of 
the Belgians. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 1836. 12mo! 
pp. 328. 


This well executed volame, is intended as a sequel to ‘ The Princi- 
ples of Physiology, applied to the Preservation of Health and to the 
improvement of Physical and Mental Education,’ by the same author. 
This class of books is fast multiplying in this country : but it is a class 
of which, if they are well written, and by proper persons, we can 
scarcely have too many. Sound physiological principles cannot be too 
well or too early inculcated. 


Ovurtiines or PuystoLocy, porn ComparaTivE AND Human; in 
which are described the Mechanical, Animal, Vital, and Sensorial 
Organs and Functions, including those of Respiration, Cireula- 
tion, Digestion, Audition, and Vision, as they exist in the differ- 
ent order of animals, from the Sponge to Man. Also the appli- 
cation of these principles to Muscular Exercises, and Female 
Fashions and Deformities. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
Intended for the Use of Schools and Heads of Families. By J. 
L. Comstock, M. D. Author of ‘ Mineralogy,’ ‘ Natural Philos- 
ophy,’ ‘ Chemistry,’ ‘ Botany,’ ‘Geology,’ etc. New York: Rob- 
inson, Pratt, & Co, 1836. 12mo. pp. 314. 


We have almost exhausted our space in the insertion of the title of 
this book. We can only say that it isa work of considerable ingenuity, 
neatly printed, and illustrated by many engravings, some of which 
are good and others indifferent ; that along with much which is excel- 
lent, it contains a little which is otherwise ; and that whatever may be 
its merits as a work for high schools and colleges, we do not think it so 
well adapted to meet the wants of common schools and families. 
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